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vt 1 TRIBUNAL OF HISTORY 
@| The ancient Chinese, a people politically 
wise and socially sagacious, established as an 
important institution of their state a tribunal 
of history. 
@ The worthy gentlemen who formed a 
supreme court of history were charged with 
seeing that only facts got into the records. 
Neither the prayers nor the threats of the 
king could move them. 
€ Many will see in the present world situ- 
ation a new demand for a “tribunal of 
fg history.” 
i> ig 4 Suppression of all means of free com- 
rs #< § munication about a great portion of the 
a [29 4 7s sworld is the accomplished deed of the 
“Hq dictators. 

. @ There is grave doubt whether the main 
facts of contemporary history will be com- 
monly known by the people of this genera- 
tion. 

@ Autocracies can exist only by the grace 
of ignorance. 
€@ When ignorance and misinformation become the 
bulwarks of the state, its end is in sight though it be 
maintained by the cleverness of evil minds, uncounted 
bayonets and pieces of ordnance. 
There is a deeper tribunal of history that sits in 
the background. 
@ It is not the appointee of any king, potentate or 
dictator. 
@ It functions because whatever is concealed will 
eventually be made known—whatever is hidden will 
be revealed. 
@ Time discloses even the thoughts of men. 
@ This eternal tribunal of history is still working and 
none can escape its judgments of praise or infamy. 


The Personalist 
THE RACE WITH CATASTROPHE 


By THE EDITOR 
| T would be well in this discussion to cast off formality 
and endeavor, in the presence of a world upheaval so 
vast as to be unprecedented, to face the facts with a prayer 
for insight. 

On a lesser scale, but on one quite as deep with signifi- 
cance for them, the successive generations of men have been 
confronted by similar questions. This is not the first time 
that men have stood amid the falling debris of a spent civil- 
ization, and something of wisdom or perspective or comfort 
may perhaps be gleaned from them. In at least two respects 
every crisis in human culture may be said to bear common 
features. An old order has been met by violence and it has 
failed, if at all, through moral and spiritual collapse. 

The great Hebrew prophets in a race against catastrophe 
endeavored to draw their people away from a vaunted de- 
pendence upon political bargaining to the deeper national 
strength of moral and spiritual power as the truest defence. 
To their generation their voices were like reeds shaken by 
the wind. 

Socrates, with unerring moral insight, reminded the 
Greeks of the necessity of obeying that inner light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, wherein lies 
the authority and power of democracy. Blinded by the 
superficial glitter of a short-lived though brilliant culture 
they answered his warnings with the poison hemlock. Their 
self-sufficiency did not protect a rotten moral order from 
the whirlwind of their own sowing. 

Augustine must have been moved by conflicting emotions 
similar to those that stir us today. To him, Rome, the 
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one abiding institution which men had fondly and blindly 
dreamed was eternal, lay shattered about him. Everywhere 
he witnessed the falling walls that had maintained the peace 
of the world for a thousand years. He was distressed by an 
indescribable horror of events and could see no hope for the 
future except in a City of God. 

Boethius lived more deeply into that age which Augus- 
tine had foreseen, an age of growing calamity in which the 
very ground appeared to be shifting under men’s feet, and 
again sounded the call for men to have a mind to those 
principles and facts about life which would persist through 
change, and revolutionary upheaval, which were eternal 
and could not pass away. 

It seems to us significant that every one of these men, 
standing at some bloody angle of world crisis, was moved 
by a common conviction. In each the prophet of his age was 
impressed with that eternal authority which dwells within 
man himself. The appeal in each case was to turn the eyes 
from events that were merely external and to discover 
within the human personality itself the forces alike of de- 
struction and restitution. 

From that quaint and silenus-like figure that moved 
about Athens demanding that men consult their inner 
daemonium if they wished to get at the truth, to Augustine 
and Boethius, for each of these, the person himself was the 
central concern, the mysterious and fateful Shekinah from 
which the future was to emerge. 

Our age is not altogether unlike those that have preceded 
it. Our crisis has been produced by influences not entirely 
unlike those that have created the emergencies of the past. 
The voices of the Prophets were not aimless. Their advo- 
cacy of the person was not unconnected with events nor 
devoid of insight. Any age that neglects the person is lean- 
ing toward destruction. The powers of impersonalism are 
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now in full cry. Inalienable rights of the person are made 
to appear subservient to military, social, or industrial exi- 
gency, and now, to preserve the freedom we have, the free 
portions of the world are forced to regiment themselves. 
Our civilization is pictured of such colossal foundations that 
into its walls must be immured certain hapless victims 
whose fate must not be deplored. Moloch must be appeased, 
and thus we undermine any true platform for a righteous 
social order. 

Machinery runs riot not only in tank and airplane but 
our worship of mechanism and magnitude, of the efficiency 
of regimentation, have honeycombed school and church and 
state, and all the human relations. 


I, 
Destruction, Life and Growth 

We have lately been witnessing what threatens to be- 
come the complete destruction of our civilization. Disap- 
pearing one by one are the ancient landmarks of historic 
progress toward the dream of liberty. Much that we have 
loved seems dissolving before our eyes as surely as the pearl 
of Cleopatra, under a dictation as wild and as irresponsible. 
The shrines and the ashes of our ancestors have not been 
spared. Nor can we expect, in a ruthlessness such as we 
have witnessed, that buildings, shrines and tombs, and 
broken bodies will be the only objects of demolition. Old 
habits and concepts of life, old philosophies and credos, old 
watch-cries and assurances will likewise perish. Most cer- 
tain of all is the disruption of the ideologies and institutions 
of the violent themselves. 

We need today, in the pause before the storm, to take a 
look into the nature of things that we may fortify our 
hearts and minds against hours of passion and trial. How 
this can be done without the undergirding of faith, it is 
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impossible to say. Unless we have faith in ourselves, in the 
universe, and in God, we have no foundation for hope. As we 
look into the world with eyes of hope and faith we see that 
even destruction has been made the instrument of larger 
life. Debris of voleano and earthquake provides the soil for 
a more luxuriant growth. Habits, points of view, systems 
of thought, institutions, even hopes and dreams, which may 
not have been altogether wrong but only partial, incom- 
plete, or inadequate to a fuller existence, cumber the ground 
and persist unyieldingly until at last they are lost in the 
ruck of violent change. What is sometimes called revolution 
is often due to the springing impulses of a larger life clam- 
oring for expression. 

We need not, because this is true, applaud the Judases 
who betray the finer instincts of man. Righteousness may 
again be hanged upon a cross bargained away by a friend 
for thirty pieces of silver, condemned by an ecclesiastic who 
took the easy way, and sold out by a politician who sought 
appeasement. There need be no condonement of Judas, 
Herod or Pilate. The outstanding truth of that fateful hour 
was that the person they condemned envisaged for humanity 
the ultimate sources of power which nothing could defeat. 
Thorns became a crown, the smiting reed became a sceptre. 
The universal symbol was provided for the unconquerable 
power of the human and Godlike spirit. Out of destruction 
issues life and growth. We may bank on this as a law of the 
moral universe, but woe to him or them by whom the offense 
cometh. 

II. 
The Only Permanence in a World of Change 

In order to have any consciousness of change or move- 
ment there must be something which by comparison does 
not change or move. The long history of man’s thought is 
the story of detective-like search after the abiding. In 
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philosophy it has taken the form of belief in some kind of 
Absolute, either of Idea or of Matter. In science it has been 
an unchanging and identical substance which could give off 
qualities but could not itself be known, a universal or un- 
deviating law. In religion, it was a passive and absolute 
God who would be something less than God to take a share 
in human affairs. All these concepts were an effort to find 
the permanent amid the changing. The one place to look 
has been too obvious and simple for thinkers impressed with 
their own profundity and intrigued by mystery. In a world 
where all is movement and change, in which reality is fre- 
quently described as ‘‘an event in a space-time continuum” 
it should be apparent to the reflective that the only per- 
manence at which we can arrive is a permanence of 
meaning. 

A corollary of this fact is that permanence of meaning 
is itself the construct of personality alone. The person 
gathers his experience of past, present, and future into a 
unity of relation. He sees passing events as a process work- 
ing toward an end. The permanence is in one’s self and in 
one’s construct of meaning. This fact gives a new signifi- 
cance to the world of ideas not as absentee and unrelated 
Absolutes or Gods but as values in personal experience. Just 
as the individual gathers permanence out of the moving 
processes of experience, so it is impossible plausibly to main- 
tain the reality of any world or cosmic evolution apart from 
a supreme creative power to which that process has abiding 
meaning as a part of its experience. The highest reality, the 
supreme value then — human or divine — is this power of 
persistence which exists only for persons and by which 
persons may be known. 

It is apparent that any ideology, theory, or concept of 
religion, education, political and social organization, or even 
of science, which neglects or omits personality, contains 
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within itself the elements of non-permanence and decay. 
Mechanics of organization get their strength and their 
value from personality. Even techniques and formulas re- 
main so long as they serve the highest interests of persons. 
Yet we have been treating these means of developing per- 
sonal values as if they were ends in themselves. That intri- 
cate machinery which should exist for the benefit of persons 
thus becomes in the hands of dictators a juggernaut of 
destruction. Nor can the destruction be parcelled out against 
their enemies alone. The inhuman use of the machine in 
disregard of the humanities most surely destroys in them- 
selves all values, and only values can have permanence. 


HL 
The Bed Rock of Reality 


The doctrine of the supremacy of personal values is one 
that has received hard usage in the present world and even 
in this enlightened generation. Values, human interests like 
honesty, patriotism, generosity, brotherly kindness, good 
will, truth, goodness, love, righteousness, holiness, seem 
very weak things with which to face a world of avarice, 
falsehood, and violence, yet no world conqueror has been 
able to win an enduring victory against them. The Dam- 
ascene blade of war gathers its greatest effectiveness from 
the righteousness of its cause. This could be so only on 
condition that the universe itself is in unity with the reality 
of personal value. There are principles of human value as 
cosmic and as dependable as the laws of gravitation. The 
Hebrew poet glimpsed this eternal truth when he declared: 
“The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 

Let us illustrate. Principles of violence in aggression 
defeat themselves. It may be said there is honor among 
thieves, but the fact remains that eventually there is bound 
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-to be violence over the division of the spoils. The same 
rapacities which ruled the gang in its war against society, 
once the necessity for internal unity has passed, are still in 
control. The only recourse is the destruction of each other. 
This holds for private as well as international gangsters. 

The same universal ethical laws hold for individuals. 
We cannot, in the long run, beat the game. The student who 
fancies he cheats the teacher in “getting by” has primarily 
cheated only himself out of useful knowledge, or self-devel- 
opment, or self-respect, which will show up later in incom- 
petence before a harsh and uncompromising world. The 
constitutional liar may begin by deceiving those who trust 
him, but his lies kill that confidence which alone can make his 
lies effective. Finally he comes to live in a false world of 
self-deception in which he cannot discern the truth when 
it would be to his own advantage. We unconsciously at- 
tribute the motives which control us to those around us and 
thus come to live in a world in which we principally meet up 
with ourselves. The cheat looks on all men as cheats, the 
avaricious man on all as avaricious, the impure sees all as 
impure and thus builds his life into a false world that bears 
the seeds of its own destruction. The inevitable law of action 
and reaction holds as surely as the course of the sun. 

In the progress of human events the only abiding values 
are the higher personal values, those that make for truth, 
beauty, honesty, integrity, because only these can give per- 
manent satisfaction to the person. Here alone we reach the 
bed-rock of reality by which to judge men, movements and 
history. 

IV. 
The Race with Catastrophe 

A recent public speaker has voiced the present situation 
of society as “the race with catastrophe.” This states in 
graphic terms an impression of the present hour. It pos- 
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sesses certain popular implications. Going past these sur- 
face associations let us inquire whether there are additional 
data likely to be overlooked. 

As we attempt to set these forth let no one misunder- 
stand. We are speaking of ultimates and fundamentals. So 
long as we live in a community in which murders and deeds 
of violence are of daily occurrence we shall insist on having 
police. Neither will we be satisfied to have the policeman 
armed with an antique pistol and a second-hand jallopy 
while the gangster has access to the latest machine-gun and 
a high-powered speedster. Let us try in the midst of our 
sentimentality to keep some practicality and look upon the 
police as temporary but necessary until our community has 
become civilized. That day may appear a long way off but 
it’s worth working for. Aside from meeting the man of 
violence with a higher-powered violence, if that is possible, 
what further can we do to prepare ourselves to win and to 
bring a better world tomorrow? 

The only possible answer to this is a personal one, or at 
least one bound up with the achievement of personality. 

In order to meet the crises of the hour we shall have to 
shake down to the bed-rock of reality. In order to do this 
we shall need to recognize the supreme value of the person. 
By this we must not mean the supreme value of the edu- 
cated person, or the aristocratic person, or the person who 
belongs to our religious sect, or the Aryan or Nordic person, 
white, black, yellow, or brown. Even Tom, Dick and Harry, 
those renowned individuals who are forever to bear the 
brunt of common jest must be seen as the possessors of pos- 
sibilities of inestimable worth to the whole of society. We 
are now becoming aware that we live in a world of rela- 
tivity. In that permanent world which we hope will emerge 
it is as unreasonable to expect any class, sect, race, or opin- 
ion, to remain the subject of discrimination or injustice as it 
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would be to expect a healthy body to exist with one diseased, 
unfunctioning organ. 

Any organization of society which overlooks the part 
that Tom, Dick or Harry should play is harboring a fatal 
disease in the body politic. The sooner we recognize and 
remedy this condition the more surely will we raise our 
defenses against dictatorship and tyranny. 

The next reality we have to face has to do with educa- 
tion. It is high time for us to understand that with all the 
importance of education in technique and professionalism, 
at least two fatal omissions will greatly devalute any tech- 
nique. 

These are first, to possess a technique which lacks the 
implementation of constructive, reflective and creative 
thought. Too many of our citizens, of our politicians, of 
our students, and even of college faculty are given a head- 
ache when faced with a serious idea. The power of intensive 
thought is not to be despised, and the best of professional 
technique is parrot-like and ineffective without it. To this 
end a long list of neglected cultures should move into a new 
prominence in the educational process. There is no fact of 
our common life more basic than this: techniques change 
with all the celerity of passing fads, only the power of cre- 
ative thought can construct valuable new ones when old ones 
are shown inadequate. Creative thought is always the prod- 
uct of well-filled and instructed minds, that have struggled 
with ideas. 

The second necessary element in education is moral. 
That is a very partial and incomplete education which omits 
ethics. It is fair to say that no point in education is so vital 
as this. Yet for a generation we have more than neglected 
it. If there comes a war, which God forbid, it is Tom, Dick 
and Harry who will have to do the fighting for us. If in that 
hour they have only the knowledge of technique, the en- 
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thusiasm of numbers or the lust of killing, they will more 
than likely be matched, by the proponents of violence and 
injustice. In that hour, the added elements necessary to 
victory will be two. Consciousness of the righteousness of 
their cause, and a belief in ethical values. If Tom, Dick and 
Harry are to build a decent world-order they must be moved 
by the conviction that there is a right and a wrong and that 
it makes a difference which wins. If their only moral and 
intellectual fortification has been that of a behaviorism that 
has taught them the irresistibility of natural impulses, the 
impulse of self-preservation is likely to win out in the hour 
of battle. Unfortunately, too many of the rising generation 
have been fed these ideas as official and scientific. Our chil- 
dren have demanded bread and have been given a stone. 

In the race with catastrophe we not only stand in need 
of the things just mentioned: a heightened sense of per- 
sonal values that sees every man to be of worth; an educa- 
tion which involves not only technique but the whole man 
mentally and morally. If we are to win the race with 
catastrophe these elements must be suffused in conviction 
and in emotion by the presence of religion. Nothing is quite 
so likely to raise a storm of impatience in our day as the 


mention of religion as an important factor in life. Thisis | 


due to two causes. The first of these is the irreligion of the 
professedly religious. The second is even more powerful — 
unwillingness to yield to the just and recognized claims 
which religion makes on personal conduct. The hundred 
additional excuses put forth as reasons are only the camou- 
flage by which the individual hides from himself disagree- 
able facts. 

The highest of all emotions is religious emotion and in 
pursuance of their knowledge of psychology the dictators 
understand the desirability of transplanting the religion of 
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the people with another religion of their own. Hence we 
witness the return of tribal religion as an implement of war. 
This is announced as a total war, and total war it may 
be in a deeper sense than ordinarily realized for it seems 
certain to shake the world to its religious foundations. 


V. 
Tomorrow 


The writer hopes that the presence of the world’s great- 
est crisis will excuse him for what may seem to some an 
unforgivable earnestness of conviction. These forces of 
human personality of which we have spoken are of equal or 
greater significance in the world of tomorrow, in the days 
of exhaustion after war. We need to divest ourselves of 
hallucination and the tendency which will be rife to follow 
after all sorts of false lights, of crack-brain solutions, of 
ponderous platitudes. There is not and cannot be any solu- 
tion of the world’s woes without even-handed justice, recog- 
nition of the rights of every individual and an unswerving 
attempt to provide every person the opportunity of personal 
development and self-expression. All efforts after enduring 
peace will fail unless the person becomes the center about 
which all organization, social or governmental, shall revolve. 

Difficult as the present tasks may seem they are as noth- 
ing compared to the fortitude, clear thinking, and love of 
righteousness which will be demanded in the men of tomor- 
row. The task appears hopeless but the way is straight and 
narrow. Repeating the unforgettable prophecy of a voice 
long lost in the eternal silences: “Only the Golden Rule of 
Christ can bring the golden age of man.” 


THIRTY YEARS OF COLLEGE RELIGION 


By JOHN G. HILL 

NEED not argue that our broken, bleeding world needs 

something more than high-powered machinery and sci- 
entific discoveries. Frankly, we need religion too. That is 
my subject—“Religion Too.” I have no magical wisdom to 
offer. I give you no religious blue-print. I offer only the 
convictions which life has taught me, as hammered out on 
the anvil of experience, — both bitter and sweet. For ex- 
perience has taught me that my life has moved along in two 
worlds, as it were, the tangible, cloddy world, and the in- 
tangible, trusty world, the world of my senses—material, 
the world of my selfhood—shaking down beliefs which I bet 
my life on. I know some things that I could pass examina- 
tion on. I understand other things which I know, if you 
don’t ask me. I know that faith is as real as flowers, that 
love is as vital as light, that goodness is as necessary as 
gravitation, and beauty as life-sustaining as bread. I live in 
both of these worlds and they seem to me the two hemi- 
spheres of the same reality. They belong together like the 
two halves of a split log. They are as inescapable as myself 
and my shadow. I may speak of one as natural and the 
other as supernatural, but these are only names to call them 
by. Such words are neither definitions nor explanations. 
They are symbols standing for two aspects of the whole of 
reality which I did not make, but seem to discover, and must 
relate myself to as I bump into them. 

We hear a lot these days about the myths of religion, as 
if these were the substance of the spiritual order, an effort 
to shape us “sinless and immortal deities” which serve to 
sting us on to our best. It may be so, but the sunset is in 
the eye as well as the eye being in the sunset. It is quite as 
likely that gods are not our weaving merely—the Divine 


perchance is in us. If myth it be, the drama of Redemption, 
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the sign of the Cross, gives more of meaning to struggling, 
beaten millions than all other forms of myths man’s mind 
has forged. You cannot imprison the universe of man ina 
laboratory. Life is more than test-tube, it is a poem as well. 
It is wherever man’s interests are. 

The late learned Freud may call religion the “great 
delusion.” “If this be delusion,” the equally learned Alex- 
ander retorts, “it is yet the most portentious that is created 
in us and out of the Womb of Time.” If religion is not 
real, then nothing is real. If spiritual experience is not 
valid then all experience may be called in question. 

It is often supposed that the only discoveries made, and 
worth talking about are made in the laboratories of physical 
scientists. This is a narrow view. Equally well trained men 
are at work in the field of religion. Many of the finest re- 
search men are at work, with as exact probing instruments 
as elsewhere. Far-reaching discoveries have been made 
and most fruitful results have followed. Religion too has 
travelled far into the new world of change. Higher and 
lower criticism have given us a new Bible. Archaeological 
scholars from Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Prince- 
ton, Universities of Pennsylvania and Chicago are tearing 
open ancient mounds and pushing back vast blocks of ignor- 
ance to let in the light on scenes six thousand years behind 
us. A flood of light has been shed upon many of the obscure 
pages of the “Sacred Book.” We may now not only look on 
the very face, and colored eyelashes and skinny necklaces, 
and dangling anklets of vain old Queen Subad who lived in 
Abraham’s Ur a full thousand years before he came into 
Canaan; but we know in what speech she prayed and to 
what manner of Gods. 

However, I am more interested in the religious discov- 
eries we have made on our own campus, — typical of most 
college campuses. A very hasty backward look over three 
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decades of my own stay on this campus will give us hints of 
the rapid changes religion has made as I have seen them. It 
is likely that we shall not all agree in these estimates, but 
that is not vital. Believing stoutly as I do, that religion is 
one of the major human interests, one of the earliest of 
man’s concerns, and one of the few persistent values of 
mankind, and too perhaps the most vital element in the 
solution of our human ills, I make no apology for making 
“Religion Too” my theme. 

To track religion swiftly across our campus pointing 
out high and low spots I feel is justified on the ground that 
any campus may be regarded as a miniature world reflect- 
ing the larger outside world—a bit exaggerated. In the 
dawning years of the first decade of the twentieth century 
both class and campus interest was a defense and an ex- 
planation of traditional historic Christianity, defense of the 
Bible as a special Divine revelation, arguments for the deity 
of Jesus, and an explanation of a closed plan of salvation. 
The two supporting pillars of religion were miracles and 
prophecy. It was supposed that if these supports crumbled, 
religion itself would fall. These were the major religious 
interests afloat on the campus then. In one form or another 
such issues came to the front in class discussions and per- 
sonal interviews. 

Evolution was soon added. Later still, higher critical 
views of the Bible appeared and made many feel that it was 
tearing leaf after leaf from the Book of Books. As one pro- 
fessor said, “till we shall have only the covers left.’”’ The 
argument ran, “you either accept all of it as the Word of 
God or none.” While at the present moment even conserva- 
tive Barthians speak of the Bible as containing the Word 
of God and the word of man, while liberal protestants treat 
the Bible as the record of high religious experiences of high 
tension persons, not necessarily correct in all it says, yet 
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‘a valuable guide to religious seekers. These changes have 
found abundant expressions on the campus on the part of 
both students and faculty. 

‘We have moved in three short decades from a single 
inerrent religious authority to multiple authority. From ex- 
ternal to inner authority. The God who speaks to this gen- 
eration speaks in many ways and by many voices of which 
the Bible is only one. In fact it is difficult now to justify to 
the modern student on the campus that God speaks in any 
particular or special way to man in the Bible, or out of it. 
Rather he speaks, if at all, in every possible way, even in 
the wrath of consequences and the violence of revolutions. 

Religious expressions on the campus were then, in the 
first decade of 1900, highly dogmatic and narrow. An ex- 
ample, I think, will suffice to make that clear. In 1909 or 
1910 a class in missions and comparative religions had 
several young “‘theologues” in it. While comparing Chris- 
tianity with other religions, the son of a Methodist preacher 
ventured to remark that “God must have revealed Himself 
in other religions as well as in Christianity and that we are 
bigots to assume that Christians alone have the truth of 
God.” Whereupon the good professor, thoroughly shocked, 
called the class to its knees to pray for the salvation of the 
erring young man. And the teacher and the six faithful 
prayed around for the daring young upstart. At the time I 
was sharply criticized for remarking that I thought the one 
student should have prayed for the professor and his class- 
mates instead. In those days such a remark was sheer 
heresy and a conference committee waited on me. 

In our present campus mood it is even difficult to believe 
that such an occurrence could have taken place in a class- 
room at all. In this present decade one of our most popular 
classes is that of “Comparative Religions” or a study of the 
“Living World Religion.” It is readily accepted now that 
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all great religions have the ear of God and aim at three 
major things: (1) To set up an ideal of the good life as 
worthy of human striving; (2) to build a technique by 
which the desired good life may be attained; and (3) to 
give an explanation that shall justify the good life as rooted 
in reality itself, or the will of God. However much such 
religious ideas differ in the concept of the ideally good life, 
they all believe that it should be taken seriously for man’s 
higher welfare. 

Mark Twain once said, “If you are good you'll be happy, 
but you’ll miss a lot of fun.” We take for granted today 
that the Christian religion must face the test of searching 
comparisons with other world faiths and expect to win only 
by sheer, clear superior worth, and not by assumed tradi- 
tional claims of sanctity. 

Almost daily now I am asked in what way Christianity 
is better than any other religion. The acid test is not tradi- 
tional or historic claims, or the accuracy of the Bible, but 
the serious and downright application of the principles of 
Jesus as seen in his life and spirit and suggested in the 
“Sermon on the Mount.” We are facing a thoroughly prag- 
matic test. What is your religion good for? What can and 
will it do? Does it do more for man than other religions, if 
not, to the student of 1940 it is no better than Hinduism. 
This demand for reality in religion is no doubt an immense 
gain over the past, even though some laxity in religious 
intensity can be set down. 

During the first decade of 1900 questions used to be, 
where do we go when we die? In the third decade, tell us 
how can we die painlessly? They used to ask, “Where did 
God come from?” Now, “What use can you find for God in the 
universe of dynamic energy at all?” They used to ask: “How 
can a sinner be saved?” Now: “How can you escape from 
being found out?” They used to ask: “By what heavenly 
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means can you get rid of sin?” Now: “How can you dodge 
psychological and sociological consequences?” The Hell 
feared today is the torment of economic insecurity, and the 
lost heaven—the loss of a job. They seek the reward of 
earthly labor rather than a blissful paradise in the here- 
after. That is “religion too.” 

If we turn now to the “roaring twenties,” to borrow a 
movie title, we shall see, reflected on the campus, the speedy, 
daring world of change and shifting moods. The aftermath 
of the World War, the jazz age, the social onslaught, the re- 
form movements—A daring new world was to be built at 
once. It was to be accomplished, so far as religion was con- 
cerned, involving the help of science and the machine. The 
stubborn resistence of vested interests sadly impeded prog- 
ress. Religio-social forces were not gaged for a siege. They 
pitched for an attack. The movement of reform slowed down 
and a dull pessimism gripped the saint. 

Early in the “roaring twenties,” Evolution had a run on 
the campus like an epidemic of the flu. The Scopes trial 
stimulated it with such spellbinders as William Jennings 
Bryan and Clarence Darrow airing their views. The daily 
press was full of it. I had allowed myself to be dragged into 
it, first by speaking my mind at Preacher’s meeting and 
drawing fire, then by being heckled fiercely by a group of 
young divinity students, so that I had to call in that godly 
Quaker biologist, Professor Ulrey, who gave the classes the 
verdict of the natural sciences. It did not convince, it only 
silenced them. A campus vote showed about sixty per cent 
of the students with William Jennings Bryan. I came near 
being tried for heresy myself by members of the Methodist 
conference. Now, after two decades, a vote no doubt would 
show ninety-eight per cent in favor of some evolutionary 
view. And few Christians would have difficulty in squaring 
evolution with their Christian faith. 
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The thirties saw a movement of returning to the bosom 
of the family again, but the family was altered too—quite 
beyond recognition. There had been a shift from the first 
decade’s emphasis on divine punishment to a belief in ines- 
capable consequences of one’s actions. Psychology and 
Sociology have seen to that, so that the former angry, free- 
lance God now works through laws of nature. Guilt can no 
more be transferred than character. You were damned by 
your baser attitudes or saved by your better ones. Yet there 
was a little sugary optimism left over, and a fool’s confi- 
dence in man’s own powers to climb out of the pit by his 
own spirit. That was “religion too.” 

In this decade we have shifted from absolute certainties 
to practical working certainties. Augustine used to say, “I 
wish to be as certain of things unseen as I am certain that 
seven and three make ten.”’ Today we are not seeking that 
kind of certainty, but rather the certainty of tested values 
of life itself, and an adventurous faith in life—a risk we 
deem worthy of our best endeavor. We plunge and find. We 
seek and learn. We adventure ourselves upon reality, even 
when we are not so sure of the outcome. We are not as much 
out after cock-sureness as we are bent on achievement in 
some given field, no matter if we are blown up, run down, or 
drowned in the effort. In the World War the boys used to 
ask about the the Y. M. C. A. men, “Are they real, will ey 
trench, can they wear a cooty shirt?” 

The test now on our campus is quite as realistic. There 
is a terrible realism in the students’ present approach to 
religion. They are not expecting to be lifted ecstatically 
heavenward. The sky must be pulled down to earth. No 
glowing hereafter, but a glamorous here and now. Religion 
for immediate consumption. A God for use that can help 
now, and not an object of too much speculation. Religion 
for practical use only. Plain talk and no flush oratory about 
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religion. No pretense, no talk of religious experience as of 
old. You show your religion without talk by what you do. 
There is more to religion than being preached to or at. It is 
living through spiritual events between sunrise and sunset. 
It is factual and actual or not at all. You take it as you take 
your grapefruit, without sugar or wry faces, because it is 
good for you and useful. It might be more than merely 
“useful,” but that is not considered important. 

We are moving toward fewer essentials of Christianity 
today. Disputable things are not essential, marginal inter- 
ests are not vital, speculative beliefs are not to be used as 
tests of the good life nor as loyalty to the Christ. Beliefs in 
evolution, or even beliefs in any specific doctrine about the 
person of Christ are not vital tests of good religion. Only 
loyalty to His spirit is fundamental. He that means good, 
does good, is good. And the more he is intelligently and use- 
fully good, the more closely he is an acceptable follower of 
the Nazarene. 

Salvation today is not from “sin,” for we have no sinners 
any more. One never hears the word used on the campus. 
The salvation sought now is from phobias of fear, from 
hidden psychological furies, from distracting complexes and 
dreaded urges to steal or kill, enslaving personal habits 
that damn us to poverty and social oblivion. And perhaps 
the Demon of “dementia praecox” most of all, which claims 
half of the mental cases in our institutions. This is all very 
different from the omnibus revival salvation of yesterday. 
Weare frightfully realistic and entirely practical about re- 
ligion, but still haunted with a kind of diluted primitive 
superstition, because we have a very thin veneer of theology. 

Let a freshman of my class speak for campus religion 
today: “I think that I am religious, but not pious. I am not 
hot about the church, as is. I don’t like your shut-in God 
behind gloomy glass-stained windows. The God I worship is 
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as big as space and as timeless as eternity, as penetrating 
and inescapable as ether, and as swift as electricity. And 
when I get into Dad’s car and go seventy per, I feel that I 
am keeping up with God. A lot of my worship is being 
hitched up to some job that amounts to something in getting 
the world out of the Hell of a fix it is in. I guess you won’t 
think much of this kind of religion, Professor, but it is a 
good deal better than some brands I know of in our town 
that only sing and mark time. Really, I didn’t think that I 
felt so doggone keen about the thing.” 

This present decade is marked by a return to religion, 
not Christianity, and a new evaluation of religion. The 
thoughtful student on our campus, as I see him, has seen 
Politics, Education, Culture, and even Social Reform fail to 
mend a broken world. He still places some faith in Science, 
that it may prove humanity’s savior, but here too he begins 
to have misgivings as he sees most of her discoveries and in- 
ventions turned to destruction rather than redemption of 
society. So he is facing skyward again, haltingly. 

He begins to wonder if after all, religion may not have a 
new word of hope. He is more often making inquiry, still 
cautious, still suspicious of organized religion, but thor- 
oughly pragmatic and realistic. He is willing to be shown 
that religion can do something to recreate humanity and 
fill it with hope, bracing courage, and sacrificial endeavor. 
The imponderables are again laying hold on students. They 
not only tolerate the spiritual in life, but shyly seek it, 
quietly listen, cautiously ask questions, even nibble at at- 
tractively baited hooks. For they are convinced of three 
things: (1) that one needs more than just bread, (2) that 
human life is a serious affair and calls for high living, and 
(3) that there is a difference between right and wrong, that 
right and good deserve our unqualified devotion, and that 
“behind this vast and mysterious universe is an ultimate 
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power we call God” to whose way and will we must bow or 
be crushed. 

This is the new theology of the campus push. The new 
morals are puzzling but understandable. The coeds of our 
day may bob closer, neck tighter, dance more swiftly, and 
sling slang more loudly than their older sisters, but all of 
this is more for effect than appearances would indicate. Itis 
often a mere pose and seldom ingrained habit. They too are 
testing their moral fibre in the exercising of their new free- 
dom and can stand longer and more firmly in face of subtler 
temptations than could their innocent vine-clinging mothers 
of the eighties and nineties. Of course they will cheat to 
make a grade, for the sin of sins is to fail, and they will lie 
to get a sorority sister out of ascrape. But neither thing is to 
be taken too seriously, for often they are merely expressions 
of deeper virtues gone wrong. They exhibit an astonishing 
frankness. They are often frank to the point of brutality. 
They do not feel bound by traditions or conventions, but 
when they break from them they do not hide it. They prac- 
tice their vices as openly as they do their virtues. Where 
they find their elders in moral confusion, they blaze their 
own path and take the risk involved, rather than wait for 
advice or suspend joyous action. 

In this direction, campus youth has moved on in the late 
thirties, but more recently with greater caution, finer dis- 
crimination, and a better sense of realistic values. Even 
vices are less hectically flaunted, and not indulged in with 
calm approval. The old theological language is as dead as 
the tongue of Chaucer. Even though some ministers still 
lisp in archaic speech. But the campus push knows it not, 
and shows about as much enthusiasm as it does over a course 
in Milton. But that is “Religion Too.” 

The new style of Christian perfection is not the setting 
out to get something, but the joy and zest in doing something. 
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The flow and glow of life is the thing. Surging life is re- 
ligion, not seeking the celestial “City of God.” We are told 
that when Van Gogh, the vagabond Dutch painter, lived on 
23 cups of coffee and a loaf of bread for four days while 
painting his greatest picture (which sold for 400 francs) 
he was the happiest. Even on his death bed he said, “Tomor- 
row I shall begin another picture, a better one” — he 
laughed. On the morrow the doctor found him dead, and as 
he looked at the painter and his work, the doctor said, “Oh, 
Vincent, if only I had painted one canvas like this! I cure 
peoples’ pains, but they die in the end. These sunflowers of 
yours—they will cure the pains in peoples’ hearts, bring 
people joy for centuries and centuries. That is why your 
life is successful—you should be a happy man.” 

The old saint who spent the longest hours at his devo- 
tions was most praised. The new saint, too busy to take time 
out for long prayers, now gets the plaudits. It is better so. 
The good in life, is following out your deepest urge in Cre- 
ative endeavor. The failure in life, is working at something 
you do not like or care about. Evil is in the lower choice. 
Discontent is in failing to find zest in one’s work. “Religion 
must be productive,” Thomas Nixon Carver tells us. And 
so it must. Yet, to be most productive, it must not lose sight 
of the fires of God blazing on the hilltop. We labor best in 
the glow of the fire. Divinity must be seen and felt during 
the sweat of the job. 

We plead now for a God who lives and moves in all his- 
tory and seeks to trail every nation through its jungle paths. 
God was not only in ancient history, but is in the present as 
well. The God who was, is the God who is. The God who 
did, is the God who does. And the God who inspired, in- 
spires, and He who helped, helps. 

The testing place of one’s religious faith is in one’s hour 
of deepest need, so my own life tells me. The years have 
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piled up around my flesh, my life companion has slipped 
away into the unforgettable silences, far beyond the hush 
of twilight. Evenings as I sit alone with my thoughts beside 
the empty chair before the flickering fire in the grate, grop- 
ing for something to steady me, nothing seems to count 
much, but the basic faith by which I have tried to live across 
the fleeting years. 

You search then in the storeroom of your memories for 
things of abiding worth. Imponderable values take on new 
meaning. Things not seen on land or sea take hold of you 
with a fresh grip. They become the most real of all things. 
You sense a Presence in the thickening dusk that saves you 
from despair. In the black-dark of your life you slip your 
hand into the palm of Another and are assured. Somehow 
you are lifted above the drab of your reality and climb above 
the lower round of fleshly existence. 

Perhaps that is religion too—at least on the personal 
side, and the big enfolding hand is God’s. Perhaps some- 
thing like that, on a vast scale, would do more than all the 
patent nostrums of the theorists who offer us cheap and 
easy cures. It might even work miracles on our own campus 
—Religion Too.” 


PLATO ON PERSONALITY 


By H. GOMPERZ 

N his article on “Imitation, Selfhood and Personality” 

(The Personalist, Spring issue of 1940), Dr. Paul R. 
Helsel has raised an interesting question: to what extent 
did Plato recognize individual differences and appreciate 
personal genius? Dr. Helsel justly points out that no one 
could have paid higher tribute to the personality of Socrates 
than Plato did but that, on the other hand, recognition and 
appreciation of personality were not facilitated by the 
theory of eternal Forms, or immutable ideal Types. Indeed, 
if it is the highest goal of every human being to realize, as 
fully as possible, one and the same pattern, viz., the ideal 
man, it would seem as if all individual characteristics 
would have to be reduced to differences of degree and as if 
men would have to resemble each other more and more in 
proportion as they are more excellent and perfect. Indeed, 
it may be noteworthy that where Plato aims at appraising 
his great teacher’s personality in as few words as possible, 
namely in the concluding words of the Phaedo (118), he 
expresses himself as if this were really his position: “Such, 
Echecrates, was the end of our friend who, of all men of his 
time whom we have known, was, according to our judgment, 
the most virtuous and, at any rate, the wisest and the most 
righteous.” 

But fortunately Plato was by far too great a thinker 
and too great an artist to be consistent throughout. In the 
Republic (496 b) he speaks of young men of extraordinary 
gifts who are apt to be corrupted even though, or rather just 
because, theirs is “‘a great soul.” Evidently, this does not 
simply mean that they are virtuous, or morally perfect, to 
an unusual degree. Again, in the amazing conclusion of the 
Statesman (310 ff.) we are surprised to learn that even 
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the daring and the bashful, that is, those in whom courage 
and those in whom modesty prevails (we might perhaps 
say the radicals and the conservatives) and that it is the 
specific job of statesmanship to weave these two together 
into an harmonious whole. Again, in the Laws (951 b) we 
are told that within a city—and in a city with bad, no less 
than in one with good laws—there arise from time to time, 
though but very rarely, divine men to associate with whom 
is so great a boon that even a citizen of the best state ought 
not to shun long journeys, by sea as well as by land, in order 
to seek them out; indeed, this is declared to be the best and 
almost the only justification for travel. And perhaps it is 
in this passage that Plato comes closest to the modern notion 
of genius or of a great man. 

That Socrates was such an one is clearly asserted in the 
Banquet (215 b). Alcibiades is here introduced as saying 
that the Athenian sage is “much more astounding” than 
Marsyas, who played a magic flute; he possesses a “‘wonder- 
ful power” (216 c, 218 de); he is “truly demonic and 
amazing” (219 be). Indeed, “he is not like any other man, 
either past or present.” To Achilles you might liken 
Brasidas, to Nestor, Pericles; but aman as singular (atopos, 
that is, as little to be located or classified) as he is you can- 
not find, nor one resembling him in any way, wherever you 
may look out for him, either among the ancients or among 
the moderns, except perhaps among such demi-gods as the 
Satyrs or Silenes (221 cd). 

As the evidence accumulates, it becomes more and more 
clear that for Plato the Purely Personal cannot be distin- 
guished from the Supernatural. It does not fit into any 
theory—and into the theory of ideas least of all—and can- 


1 A curious analogy to this notion may also be found in one of the “Long Discourses” 
of the Buddhist canon where it is said that children marked out by certain bodily char- 
acteristics will grow to become “either world-conquerors or world-redeemers.” Such a 
one will become a “great man” (mehd-punsha) independently of his moral qualities. 
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not rationally be accounted for. We must just take it as a 
gift from above, transcending all psychological as well as all 
ethical categories. And in holding this view Plato was most 
likely very close to Socrates himself who supposed his con- 
duct when he could not account for it on rational grounds to 
have been prompted by the daemonic sign. Where we should 
speak of an emotional or instinctive impulse, Socrates felt 
that he was obeying a super-human voice. And Plato, at any 
rate, is very definite in contending that this was an entirely 
singular experience, intimately bound up with the incom- 
parable and “truly daemonic” nature of his teacher. In the 
Republic (496 c), discussing the influences that may pre- 
serve a “great soul” from corruption, Socrates is repre- 
sented as saying: “My own experience, the daemonic sign, 
is hardly worth mentioning in this context since very rarely, 
if ever, has it been observed by any other man.” 

Now, there is a little dialogue, the Theages, in which 
this supernatural, or we might even say magic, interpreta- 
tion of personality and of its influence is carried to an 
extreme and therefore stands out with particular clarity. 
Unfortunately, we are not quite sure whether the dialogue 
is really Plato’s. Some of its expressions and phrases recur 
elsewhere; much of what is said about the daemonic sign 
recalls Xenophon rather than Plato; and, at first sight at 
least, the purpose of the little work seems puzzling. This 
purpose, however, may perhaps be inferred from the follow- 
ing statement ascribed to Socrates in the dialogue (180 a): 
Of those who progress by associating with me “some derive 
a solid and permanent advantage from this association; 
many, however, although they progress to a surprising de- 
gree as long as they keep company with me, yet, as soon as 
they give up this companionship, soon do not differ any 
more from any average person.” This passage (and the one 
that follows it and will presently be quoted) may well have 
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been meant to imply that some men who had actually 
formed part of the Socratic circle (such as Critias and 
Alcibiades, but also Antisthenes, Aristippus and other con- 
temporaries of Plato) must yet not be regarded as the 
master’s true disciples since they had merely been under 
the spell of his personality, but had not really understood 
him. Plato may thus have cut the bond and denounced the 
companionship which, for a time, must naturally have 
united the entire Socratic group. If such a denunciation 
took place, it was probably at an early date and the appar- 
ent loans from other dialogues might then be accounted for 
by assuming that Plato in later works repeated some ex- 
pressions that had first occurred to him when he was writ- 
ing the Theages, just as he evidently incorporated a lengthy 
passage into the Meno which he had originally composed as 
part of the early and unfinished dialogue-sketch On Virtue. 
But even if the dialogue should not be Plato’s, it would yet 
be characteristic of the way in which an author closely 
affiliated to the Socratic tradition interpreted what we 
might even now style the magic influence of the master’s 
personality. And to him it was indeed an entirely magical 
phenomenon, in the literal and original meaning of this 
term. 

The plot of the Theages is very simple. As the result of 
a conversation with Demodocus and his young son Theages, 
Socrates is requested to assist the latter in his quest for 
wisdom and statesmanship by permitting him to become 
one of his regular companions. He replies that this does not 
depend on his goodwill alone (129 e ff). For often already 
the daemonic sign has warned him not to associate with a 
particular person. In other cases, indeed, it does not, but 
even in these such association is not always of permanent 
avail to his young friend, for sometimes the latter nro- 
gresses only as long as he keeps in personal contact with 
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Socrates. Such was particularly the case of Aristides, son 
of Lysimachus, and of Thucydides, son of Melesias (the 
very boys whose education is discussed in the Laches). 
Aristides, in particular, had himself given Socrates an 
account of this strange experience. 


Why, Socrates, he said, I too find myself in a 
ridiculous position. In what respect, I asked. Be- 
cause, he said, before I left [Athens] I was able 
to argue with any person and did not appear to 
be inferior to anyone in argument wherefore I 
was even eager to meet the most sophisticated, 
whereas now I am apt to run away as soon as I see 
a cultured person, even from afar; to such an ex- 
tent am I now ashamed of my inferiority. Has this 
accomplishment, I asked, forsaken you all of a 
sudden, or gradually? Gradually, he replied. 
Thereupon I asked him: Well, as long as this 
ability remained with you, was it because you had 
learned anything from me or for some other rea- 
son? I am about to tell you, Socrates, he said; the 
story is almost incredible, but true nevertheless. I 
have never learned anything from you, Socrates, 
as you must know yourself, but I felt that I was 
progressing as soon as I was near you, even if 
merely in one and the same house, but not in the 
same room; but still more when in the same room. 
And it appeared to me that even when we were in 
one and the same room and you were talking, this 
availed me more when I could also look at you 
than when I was looking in another direction. 
And this avail and my progress seemed to be 
greatest, by far, when I was sitting next to you, 
with no other person between us, and I could touch 
you. But now, he said, it is all gone.” 


It appears to me that it is hardly possible to depict in a 
simpler and more convincing manner what today we might 
style the charm and the spell of a great and inspiring per- 
sonality. The author of the Theages could not account for 
the phenomenon in any rational way. He describes it as 
purely magical. But, after all, do we know very much more 
about it even at present? 
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INSTITUTIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
By PAUL R. HELSEL 


NE need not be surprised today to find uncertainty, 

if not ignorance as to the meaning of institution- 
alism and of democracy. In addition to the general use of 
the terms, as when democracy is spoken of as an institution, 
the meanings of the words themselves are ambiguous, being 
conditioned upon the contexts in which they are employed. 
It would seem, therefore, desirable to undertake a clarifica- 
tion of the ideas. 

First, we shall view institutionalism and democracy sep- 
arately, attempting to set each out in the perspective of its 
own nature and meaning. Then we shall relate the two con- 
ceptions to each other, to discover their possible influence 
upon one another. For this purpose, we shall divide our dis- 
cussion into four parts and treat it under the following con- 
siderations: Structure and Spirit, Institutionalism, Democ- 
racy, and Institutionalism and Democracy. 


Structure and Spirit 

It would seem that dividing existence or being into the 
subordinate classes of form and matter should be exhaus- 
tive. In the most practical sort of way we conceive of every- 
thing being composed of some kind of form, shape, size on 
the one hand, and of matter, content, stuff, on the other. I 
am using the terms structure and spirit to mean the same 
thing as form and matter. I intend that structure shall take 
the place of form, and that spirit shall correspond to matter. 
It then should become clear that structure and spirit may 
denote the same two aspects of existence or being that are 
referred to by the terms form and matter. 

Structure is the framework of being. It affords the scaf- 
folding, the skeleton that relates the parts. Structure is the 
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and depth to what is. Space and time qualify structure by 
giving it dimensions. Structure is the habitat of life — veg- 
etable, animal and human, and supplies suitable contexts 
for its functions. Organism, cell, atom, electron, proton as 
well as grammar, music, art and religion are undergirded 
by structure according to the fitness of the parts and to the 
logic of relations. Finally, the world of the senses is per- 
ceived along structural lines, and, however we may accuse 
Kant of exaggeration with respect to the architectonic na- 
ture of mind which it imposes upon the raw material of the 
sensibilities, would not the most of us grant that, in the 
nature of mind, structure is present, guiding the activity of 
mind along a common-to-all pattern. Indeed, life seems to be 
supported by structure, to be patterned after structure, to 
be lived in the relations of structure and to end when de- 
prived of structure. 

Furthermore, mental structure conditions thought, sup- 
plying the backbone of inference and suggesting directions 
for the formation of judgment. All intellectual activity is, 
to some extent, responsible to structure even in the realms 
of religion, art and philosophy as well as in those of the 
sciences. Even the spontaneity of creativity must express 
itself along lines that are structural, if they are to be valid 
and permanent. In society, also, relations are structural. 
The family is built upon a biological pattern, and the social 
commonwealth is analysable into parts bound together by 
sociological principles. So completely is this true that since 
the time of Plato, men have been seeking to discover what 
constitutes the framework of social relations, feeling cer- 
tain that there must be something about it that is akin to 
what we call justice. Hence, the story of civilization records 
the tireless effort to modify parts of the machinery of social 
control, always hoping that alteration of structure might 
affect the source of evil. In fact, regarded in practical terms, 
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the process of culture through the long past seems to suggest 
that structure is the whole of being. It seems to have pre- 
dicted the course of existence and life, and to have been the 
determiner of destiny. 

Spirit, on the other hand, is impoverished with respect 
to language symbols for the conveyance of meanings. In 
fact, what it denotes seems to defy intellectual formulation. 
Spirit exists, or it does not exist, quite independently of 
accompaniments. When present its qualities tend to satu- 
rate everything, and, if absent, no other agency can induce 
or replace it. There is a sense in which spirit is indefinable; 
notwithstanding that fact, it gives significance even to tri- 
fles, converts penury into happiness and transforms hovels 
into palaces. It is exceedingly difficult to theorize about the 
subject of spirit. Spirit focuses all issues at a central point. 
It might be compared, also, to the plan of a wheel where 
every spoke centers in the hub, and where the hub pertains 
to something not of the head but of the heart. In the case of 
Jesus, for example, everything centered in love, the inner 
attitude of devotion to the welfare of others. Love had to 
do with character. If present, it functioned notwithstand- 
ing methods, channels, or hindrances, but, if lacking, the 
more refined the method and channels, the greater the likeli- 
hood of misuse. 

The situation with respect to spirit resembles that of 
love, for love is of the nature of spirit. Moreover, spirit may 
transcend the limits of formal consistency which character- 
izes the essence of the reasoning process. Defense, for in- 
stance, may be offered by reason for change of structure in 
a commonwealth by way of modifying its laws for the pur- 
pose of social betterment, but the means toward the same 
goal which spirit employs are different. Spirit transcends 
the capacity of reason. It employs the Promethean method 
_ of vicariousness — good redeeming evil through suffering. 
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This fact may suggest something of the explanation why 
spirit is so prized by each of us in our better moments, but 
also why so frequently we shun paying the price of its per- 
sonal and practical exemplification. 

Thus it seems clear that there are two characteristics of 
existence or being: form and matter, structure and spirit, 
arrangement and content. These apparent opposites may 
be divorced arbitrarily for purposes of thought but in real- 
ity they are merely two inseparable aspects of an identical 
unity, similar to the convex and concave surfaces of a geo- 
metrical sphere. In actual life, also, the two aspects are 
equally inseparable. Man is the nexus of two orders, the 
equilibrium of opposites, the paradox of apparent contra- 
dictions and the contrapletes of antitheses. 


Institutionalism 


Institutionalism is upholding or defending the authority 
and power of an institution, and an institution may be de- 
scribed as an order or system which has become established 
in society. Institutions have a history: their existence is 
initiated by a birth, they mature and develop in relation 
to the services which they render to mankind, or they may 
become obsolete and pass into the discard. Classes of insti- 
tutions are as manifold as the diversity of human inter- 
ests, and their significance may exceed even the generous 
appraisals of loyal supporters. Ideas and practices are con- 
veyed from generation to generation by institutions. The 
transfer is usually unconscious, often occurring under cir- 
cumstances and at tender ages that conceal the processes 
that are actually at work. This may be illustrated by the 
fact that, as a rule, adulthood is dedicated to beliefs and 
activities whose inception is unknown but whose motivation 
and practices determine conduct. It would be folly to at- 
tempt to plan man’s life upon principles at variance with 
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institutions. It may be said that just as the eye was made 
to see color and the ear to hear sound, so man was made to 
conform his life to the patterns of institutions. 

Let us examine more closely to determine the raw ma- 
terial out of which institutions are made. In their earliest 
stages, institutions may seem unessential. In fact they may 
not be worthy of the name. They appear rather as move- 
ments, or as a federation of interests similar in purpose, 
and subordinate to emotion and zeal. Change and fluid- 
ity eclipse necessity of rules in pursuing the quest of the 
objective. Certainties spring out of convictions which agi- 
tate the inner being of the devotees. Hazards fail to daunt 
the positiveness of assurance and persecution serves merely 
to reenforce invincibility. 

But time is the great revealer. The nature of society 
eventually betrays uniformities as invariable and effective 
as the familiar ones in the physical order. In spite of man’s 
conscious effort to withstand them, social transformations 
occur and that with unfailing regularity until finally there 
comes a time when emotion and zeal begin to wane and re- 
sponsibility is centered upon a few. Within the inner group 
conviction and passion are exchanged for a sort of profession- 
alism and concern for security. Regulations arise and spon- 
taneous conformity is replaced by one imposed from with- 
out. It is now that the framework of the institution begins 
to appear and to take shape. As the consciousness of insti- 
tutional possibilities grows, it is embraced as revealing 
powerful reenforcements to take the place of an earlier 
vigor and enthusiasm. The institution naturally avails it- 
self of structure which has already been shown to be one of 
the two inseparable characteristics of existence or being. 
The fact, as pointed out, that structure is so basic to every 
aspect of life shuts out all thought of regarding any other 
quality of existence or being. Structure conditions organ- 
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ization, hence, interests turn to administration as the saving 
element. Great organizations, particularly in state and 
church, come to dominate the activities of all the parts. Log- 
ically, at least, there appears only one supreme objective: 
the inclusion of the totality of human beings within the for- 
mal limits of one authority whether that authority be a 
world state under a single head or a world church under 
whose ministrations alone salvation is attainable, or any 
other totalitarian domination. 

Reason and logic, likewise, come to the assistance of the 
institution. Structure yields itself to consistency and valid- 
ity. Demonstrability overwhelms the judgment to the point 
of formal assent. Laws and dogmas multiply apparently 
with assurance of their worth as efficient and sufficient 
means to inspire conduct. Whereas activities at an earlier 
time sprang from personal conviction and assurance, they 
are now performed according to rule, and ethical distinc- 
tions are broken up into classes depending upon personal 
interest of respective groups such as those represented by 
business and the professions. 

Back in the years when the late Glenn Frank was writ- 
ing brief essays for newspaper syndicates, he entitled one of 
them, “The Seven Fears of Civilization.” One of the fears 
that he listed was the fear that civilization would produce 
an institution so vast and powerful as to destroy civilization 
itself. He showed that the danger of institutionalism is ever 
present, once it comes to prominence and power. We now 
live in the aftermath of Medieval Realism in which the 
more universal the institution the more real it is believed to 
be, and where, on the contrary, the individual as a partic- 
ular is held to be of little or no reality or value. Perfect 
goose-step escapes ostracism, but positive assertion of per- 
sonal conviction is rewarded by institutional disapproval 
and, if persisted in, results in actual rejection. This state of. 
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affairs may characterize some periods of history more em- 
phatically than others. Just now it is particularly notice- 
able. But we should understand that such events are merely 
symptoms of a tendency inherent in society comparable to 
that which the sociologist calls fundamental drives of orig- 
inal human nature. While we recognize man’s inability to 
live without institutions, we are aware of his proneness to 
put his trust in institutions even to the extent of identi- 
fying structure with truth. Consequently within organiza- 
tion obligation degenerates to a routine where when one 
performs the formal requirements of club, party or lodge, 
one claims exemption from further duty. When one escapes 
violation of criminal offenses, he professes the status of a 
respectable citizen, or when one “tithes mint and anise” he 
feels deserving of a diadem. 

We should not overlook the fact that institutions must 
protect themselves from hostile attacks. All such concern is 
legitimate, but the privilege must not be abused. We should 
remember that institutions are offspring of Epimetheus: 
they have the backward look, while sage, seer and prophet 
are akin to Prometheus, with the forward look. Hence, con- 
flict seems unavoidable. In this situation the question is: 
how liberal is the institution in permitting the forward- 
looking principle freedom of thought and action. May the 
minority freely and peacefully create itself into a majority? 
History seems to testify that it is at this point that institu- 
tionalism breaks down. Might is on the side of the institu- 
tion. Its authority decrees laws, imposes conformity and 
renders verdicts in the interest of its own preservation. This 
epidemic is breaking out in world society today, and some 
governments, particularly, seem to have contracted a vio- 
lent case of the disease. But no human institution seems im- 
mune. The malady is infecting organized religion to the 
betrayal of its essential character of world brotherhood and 
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sacrificial service. Active symptoms indicate that the dis- 
ease of an unhealthy institutionalism is spreading through- 
out industry, education, labor, and press. The question just 
now in the common mind has to do with the future. We 
must ponder this query: is the principle of individual free- 
dom being eclipsed by the structure of institutional authori- 
tarianism? Does man still dare to trust his hope in the prin- 
ciple of democracy? 
Democracy 

A democracy is commonly held to be that form of control 
in which the supreme power is retained by the people and 
exercised either directly or indirectly through a system of 
representation and delegated authority periodically re- 
newed. In the world today where democracy exists the con- 
ception has acquired large proportions in the imaginations 
of men. With many, democracy has come to be a kind of 
world view, even possibly a sort of cult. On special celebra- 
tions, its principles are extolled with guarantees of national 
prosperity and permanence. One might almost come to feel 
that there might be something magic about democracy. That 
it denotes a kind of super-presence attending the common- 
wealth somewhat similar to imaginary representations of 
the guardian angels that were believed to care for innocent 
children to spare them from the threatening tragedies of a 
cruel and hostile world. 

But our conception of democracy must penetrate more 
deeply than the surface features. Its nature and meaning 
must be examined. Confidence seems to be attached to the 
fact that democracy is supposed to be all-inclusive. Not one, 
or a few, or even a class can dominate, but universal suf- 
frage is the rule. Election day is a great leveler, when the 
ballot of the irresponsible and uncultured “ne’er-do-well” 
voter counts for as much as that of the well informed and 
interested citizen. In a situation of this kind the essence of 
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democracy seems to be that of numbers. Thus it becomes an 
affair of counting heads without regard to content. If this 
were the case, a flock of sheep would then constitute the 
most complete democracy. 

Furthermore, the obsession that a mere majority fulfils 
the requirements of the democratic principle is misleading. 
Although sufficient voters do favor it, the spirit of democ- 
racy contradicts the adoption of certain standards as organ- 
izing principles around which to build a strong and per- 
manent community. Just as a democracy forbids one part to 
apply measures detrimental to the whole, so the whole, even 
as a whole, possesses no right to adopt policies against its 
own welfare. Nevertheless, this may be done. A so-called 
democracy may adopt the social pattern of laissez-faire, 
capitalism or license because a majority favor it, but the 
question arises as to final responsibility. Does responsibility 
in a society terminate with the will of the group, or is there 
something more fundamental to which SN must 
be related? 

What then may comprise the essence of democracy more 
than distinctions of force, wealth, birth, or the will of the 
majority? True democracy respects the validity and integ- 
rity of personality. Its spirit regards human beings, not 
merely as numerical units but also as values in themselves. 
John Burnet interpreted Heracleitus democratically when 
he said that “Heracleitus himself explained the world by 
man rather than man by the world,’ and Kant was preach- 
ing democracy when he exhorted men to treat each other not 
as means but as ends. Because of its awareness of the value 
of the individual person, democracy breathes the spirit of 
human equality. Long ago we discarded the notion of bio- 
logical equality for biological inequality. We recognize that 


1Burnet, John, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 151. 
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men are born with degrees of native capacity. But democ- 
racy assigns all normal persons to the status of human 
equality with respect to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Under such a standard, democracy exalts the 
freedom and welfare of the person. By emancipating men 
from the dead hand of the past, freedom permits the need to 
be the basis of the task. Freedom adjusts itself to change. 
It has the Promethean look into the future. It does not ig- 
nore the past but reduces the past to the common denomi- 
nator of spirit, and then attempts to exemplify not the deeds 
of the past, but to re-enact the spirit of the past in the future 
interest of human welfare. 

While democratic intentions of necessity must find ex- 
pression through channels of institutions, their nature is 
different. Democracy is a spirit, attitude, principle of ac- 
tion. Consequently, democracy partakes of spiritual quali- 
ties. This means that the democratic spirit need not always 
conform to a kind of logical consistency exemplified in insti- 
tutionalism. Tradition may dictate rigid attachment to 
precedent and array logic to support the maintenance of the 
established order, whereas the spirit of democracy, on the 
contrary, relies upon human criteria which it considers 
most vital in determining a course of action. Democracy 
concerns itself with practical affairs and rejects the dic- 
tates of reasoned inference for the satisfaction of human 
needs. It would seem that the demarcation between democ- 
racy and non-democracy might be characterized by distin- 
guishing between a personal world, on the one hand, and an 
impersonal world on the other. Democracy exists in terms 
of persons, it functions for the good of persons, it fashions 
itself in harmony with the needs of persons, and ceases 
when the welfare of persons is no longer a matter of concern. 
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Institutionalism and Democracy 

The relation of institutionalism and democracy should 
now appear obvious in the light of their respective natures 
and procedures which we have just discussed. They may be 
regarded as means and end. Institutionalism is the means 
upon which society relies for organization and continuance. 
It supplies reenforcement of cooperative endeavor in every 
aspect of society similar to the way in which the parts of 
great buildings are bound together by beams of steel. Be- 
reft of institutionalism, the relations of human beings 
would be chaotic, distracted and self-destructive. Never- 
theless, institutionalism has its limits. When it attempts, 
however covertly or surreptitiously, to become an end in 
itself, it transgresses its natural rights. Democracy, human 
values, the well-being of persons is the unrivaled end of 
every social undertaking. Since this is the case, the demo- 
cratic spirit should rightly exercise controlling and direc- 
tive influence. Democratic methods require time. They 
never compel, but real democracy always motivates. Edu- 
cation prepares the mind to select courses of action. The ap- 
peal is to the springs of conduct which are within the indi- 
vidual to work themselves out in voluntary dedication. This 
makes democratic action appear muddling and inefficient, 
while, on the other hand, the method of institutionalism is 
the essence of efficiency. Under institutionalism, men re- 
spond with clock-like precision. Every cog, pinion and link 
obeys the rhythm of the machine. But democracy has no re- 
semblance to a machine. Its nature is the coordination of 
the parts caused not by mechanization of life but by the 
inspiration of freely acting persons. 

Thus we do well to ponder movements on foot that are 
affecting human welfare. The shadow of institutionalism 
seems to be covering the earth. Totalitarianism now scorns 
the history of democracy and even disputes its validity. The 
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question is, Can democracy endure? Many widely ac- 
claimed: voices assure us that it has come to a dead end. 
Democracy, they claim, is not a destination where society 
may attain peace and brotherhood, but it is only one of other 
stations along the highway of civilization from nationalism 
to some form of communism or totalitarianism. Notwith- 
standing all influences to the contrary, there are free per- 
sons of an opposite opinion. They still seek to use the means 
of institutionalism, but they also resolve that the spirit of 
democracy shall not perish from the earth. 


“FOR IF THE DEAD BE NOT RAISED ....” 
By ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 


I shun no level brotherhood with earth, 

Total companionship with root and tree; 

And if my shrunken smile should feed the mirth 
Of some plumed flower, then death is poetry — 
Iam content. Nor is the worm unclean, 

Ultimate workman of a pure decay — 

Whence rolls the wheel in beautiful routine, 
And man the hunter is himself the prey. 


It is no aristocracy of bone, 

Patrician queasiness, genteel distrust 
Of last democracy beneath the ground 
That blenches at society of stone; 

Earth were sufficient did it not confound 
Jesus and Judas, equal in the dust. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHARLES LAMB: SOME 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE INFORMAL ESSAY’ 
By LouIs WANN 


‘ , / I. 
HEN the American poet, Sidney Lanier, proudly 
assumed his position as first flutist of the Pea- 
body Symphony Orchestra in Baltimore, we are told that 
the flute was regarded as the “black sheep” of the orchestra. 
It was not much of an instrument. Not much was expected 
of it. It was therefore a tribute to Lanier that he was con- 
sidered to have got out of the flute all that was to be won 
from it. Somewhat the same attitude applies to the Essay. 
It is not exactly a “black sheep.” It is rather the orphan- 
child in the great family of literary forms. Among scholars, 
literary critics, and others of a serious, analytic turn of 
mind, it is perhaps the most neglected form of letters. 
Reasons for this neglect are perhaps not far to seek. For 
one thing, the essay is not so amenable to law as are other 
forms. It is too individual. For another thing, it is not very 
sensational in its effects. Compare the effect of Hamlet, of 
Anna Karénina, of Maupassant’s The Necklace, of Lycidas 
with that of Lamb’s essay entitled Dream Children. No 
essayist has been awarded the Nobel prize on the basis of 
his essays. Or perhaps the structure of the essay has been 
thought to be so amorphous as to be unyielding to critical 
study, though it should be noted that the short story before 
Poe was hardly a model of conscious regularity. Or perhaps 
the essay has appealed to only a limited group — thought- 
ful, observant people who could forego conflict and suspense 
and highly charged emotion. 
Whatever the reason for the neglect, there have grown 


1 The present paper constitutes the major portion of the author’s presidential address de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
November 24, 1939. 
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out of it certain easy assumptions about the essay that no 
one seems to have taken the trouble to prove or disprove. 
Among these assumptions are two which deserve some at- 
tention from students of literary form and lovers of litera- 
ture. These are: (1) the assumption that the spirit of the 
essay is amorphous, and (2) the assumption that the essay 
is employed as an escape mechanism. I should like to make 
some observations on the general character of the informal 
essay, focussing attention upon Charles Lamb, the most 
revered among essayists in English literature and the best 
illustration, for my purposes, of the remarks I wish to make. 
I do not forget Montaigne and the host of informal essayists 
indebted to him. When I speak of the spirit of Charles 
Lamb I mean the spirit of all who use this medium. 


II. 


What is the spirit of the essay — particularly of the 
informal essay as exemplified by Michel de Montaigne and 
Charles Lamb? 

To answer this question is to find the main reason for 
the comparative neglect of the essay by scholars. An an- 
swer to this question will go far toward dispelling many 
erroneous assumptions regarding the form, especially that 
concerning its amorphous character. 

The appreciation of the true spirit of the essay as a 
whole may be achieved through recognition of these facts: 
(1) its relationship to other forms, (2) the qualities that 
distinguish it from other forms, (8) the analysis of its 
many types, and (4) the personality of the essayist, his 
subject matter, and his technique. 

(1) Possibly the most useful and arresting observation 
to be made on the relationship of the essay to other forms of 
literature is that it is the prose counterpart of lyric poetry. 
What lyric poetry is to epic and dramatic poetry, such is the 
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essay to narrative and dramatic prose. This essentially 
lyric quality of the essay is its first distinctive feature. An 
essay of Lamb’s or Montaigne’s must thus be approached 
as we approach the lyric poetry of Hugo or Shelley or 
Schiller. 

Another approach is to ask what alliances the essay 
may sustain with other separate forms or groups of forms. 
The closest alliances among the more imaginative forms of 
literature are with the short story or the novel. Equally 
close are its alliances with biography and history. But with 
poetry and the drama the points of contact are few and far 
between. Very few poets have been good essayists, particu- 
larly of the informal type. Witness Sidney, Shelley, Words- 
worth. Few dramatists have written essays of a distinctive 
character. On the other hand, many novelists and short 
story writers have been almost equally good as essayists — 
for example, Goldsmith, Thackeray, Galsworthy, Defoe, 
Fielding, Stevenson, Irving, Howells, Chesterton, and Mor- 
ley. This is of course because the novel and the short story 
demand the same powers of observation that are called for 
by the essay. In fact, many novelists have trained their 
powers, as did Hawthorne, by the writing of essays. 

(2) If the essay has certain relations to other forms 
of literature, it has also its distinctive qualities — those 
that separate it from all other forms. 

Innumerable are the attempted definitions of the essay, 
and nowhere do we see better its implied amorphous char- 
acter. There is Bacon’s suggestion that his own essays, 
though of a formal character, were “dispersed meditations.” 
Montaigne, in his dejected moments, called his essays in- 
epties and sottises. Dr. Johnson was content to libel the 
form as “an irregular, undigested piece.” Is it not possible 
to do better than this? I think it is. 

If one were to select a considerable number of pieces of 
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literature that were of different types yet all of them com- 
monly called “essays,” he would find that they possessed the 
following common elements: they are in prose, they have a 
primarily interpretative function, they permit considerable 
freedom in style and method, they are relatively brief, they 
employ a wide range of subject-matter, and they treat their 
subjects from a personal or a limited viewpoint. Hence we 
may offer the following definition of the essay as a form of 
literature: An essay is a prose composition, primarily in- 
terpretative in nature but permitting considerable freedom 
of style and method, treating any subject the author may 
choose from a personal or limited standpoint (usually at a 
length suitable for reading at one sitting), and revealing, 
in choice of subject, style, method, or general tone, the per- 
sonality or the limited viewpoint of the author.* 

Thus, in spite of the flexibility of the form, the essay 
appears to be anything but amorphous in character. It is 
governed by the personality of its writer, and the person- 
ality of such men as Montaigne, Lamb, Stevenson, Sainte- 
Beuve, Unamuno, Heine, and Christopher Morley is any- 
thing but amorphous. 

(3) A further aid to dispelling this error of the amor- 
phous quality of the essay is a recognition of the fact that 
the essay is not of one type alone, any more than is the 
drama or the novel. As there are tragedy, comedy, and 
farce; as there are historical romances, realistic and natur- 
alistic novels, mystery stories, and Utopian romances; so 
there are many kinds of essay. Each must be judged by its 
own functions. Fundamentally, of course, there are two 
main tendencies in the essay, both flowing from the same 
source — observations. They are represented by the “pri- 


, See, for more detailed discussion of the character of the essay as a form, the Introduc- 
tion to Wann, Century Readings in the English Essay (rev. ed., 1939), upon which I 
have drawn for these and the immediately ensuing comments. 
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marily informal” and the “primarily formal” types of the 
essay. Primarily informal are the Personal (or Familiar) 
Essay, the Character Essay, and the Descriptive Essay. 
Primarily formal are the Critical Essay, the Scientific 
Essay, and the Philosophical (or Reflective) Essay. But 
the freedom allowed the essayist in the matter of style and 
method leads continually to the employment of forms allied 
to the essay, giving rise to special types. The criss-crossing 
of these various types does not necessarily render the essay 
form less effective as a medium. The fact that we should 
not expect Robert Benchley to write like Emerson or even 
Bacon to write like Montaigne does not mean that any one 
of these is amorphous. Yet, curiously enough, many a reader 
of essays seems conscious of the form as an oddly blurred 
composite of all its types, each of which has its own pecul- 
iarities. In the present consideration, we shall concern our- 
selves chiefly with the “primarily informal” examples — 
the personal, character, and descriptive types of the essay, 
in which the individuality of the writer is dominant and 
formal organization is at a minimum. 

(4) The final and most effective answer to the question, 
“What is the spirit of the essay?” is the study of the per- 
sonality of the essayist, his subject matter, and his tech- 
nique. In our observations on this head we may use Charles 
Lamb as our main example, with reference to other essay- 
ists, both in English and other languages, for supplemen- 
tary evidence. 

Since the life of the informal essayist is most intimately 
intertwined with his work, we should do well to recall the 
main life-experiences of Charles Lamb, particularly as 
these facts will help to answer a question later raised in this 
paper. The following autobiographical sketch was written 
by Lamb for William Upcott and was first printed, in 1835, 
a few months after Lamb’s death: 
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Charles Lamb born in the Inner Temple 10 
Feb. 1775, educated in Christ’s Hospital after- 
wards a clerk in the Accountant’s office East India 
House pensioned off from that service 1825 after 
33 years service, is now a Gentleman at large, can 
remember few specialities in his life worth noting 
except that he once caught a swallow flying (teste 
sua manu) ; below the middle stature, cast of face 
slightly Jewish, with no Judaic tinge in his com- 
plexional religion; stammers abominably and is 
therefore more apt to discharge his occasional con- 
versation in a quaint aphorism or a poor quibble 
than in set and edifying speeches; has consequent- 
ly been libelled as a person always aiming at wit, 
which, as he told a dull fellow that charged him 
with it, is at least as good as aiming at dulness; 
a small eater but not drinker; confesses a partial- 
ity for the production of the juniper berry, was a 
fierce smoker of Tobacco, but may be resembled to 
a voleano burnt out, emitting only now and then a 
casual puff. Has been guilty of obtruding upon 
the Public a Tale in Prose, called Rosamund Gray, 
a Dramatic Sketch named John Woodvil, a Fare- 
well Ode to Tobacco, with sundry other Poems and 
light prose matter, collected in Two slight crown 
Octavos and pompously christened his Works, tho’ 
in fact they were his Recreations and his true 
works may be found on the shelves of Leadenhall 
Street. filling some hundred Folios. He is also the 
true Elia whose Essays are extant in a little vol- 
ume published a year or two since; and rather 
better known from that name without a meaning, 
than from anything he has done or can hope to do 
in his own. He also was the first to draw the 
Public attention to the old English Writers who 
lived about the time of Shakesneare, published 
about 15 years since. In short all his merits and 
demerits to set forth would take to the end of Mr. 
Upcott’s book and then not be told truly. He died 
—(to anybody — please fill up these blanks. )—— 
much lamented. 
Witness his hand, Charles Lamb. 

10th Apr. 1827." 


® Works, ed. Lucas, I. 419. 
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What does this sketch omit? It omits most of the titles 
of his works and their dates of publication. It omits the 
life-long tragedy of Lamb’s career, his renunciation of a 
happy married life that he might care for his intermittently 
insane sister. It omits his comparative failure in all forms 
but the essay. It omits mention of his financial comfort. It 
omits comment on his books, his friends, and his famous 
Wednesday evening “at homes.” In short, we must read 
most of his life between the lines of this sketch, or better 
yet, we must read it in his essays and letters. 

What was the impression which this man’s personality 
made upon others? The unfavorable view is perhaps best 
illustrated by Carlyle’s famous description in his diary for 
Nov. 2, 1831: 


Charles Lamb I sincerely believe to be in some 
considerable degree insane. A more pitiful, rick- 
etty, gasping, staggering, stammering Tomfool I 
do not know. He is witty by denying truisms and 
abjuring good manners. His speech wriggles hith- 
er and thither with an incessant painful fluctu- 
ation, not an opinion in it, or a fact, or a phrase 
that you can thank him for — more like a convul- 
sion fit than a natural systole and diastole. Be- 
sides, he is now a confirmed, shameless drunkard ; 
asks vehemently for gin and water in strangers’ 
houses, tipples till he is utterly mad, and is only 
not thrown out of doors because he is too much 
despised for taking such trouble with him. Poor 
Lamb! Poor England, when such a despicable 
abortion is named genius! He said “There are 
just two things I regret in England’s history: 
first, that Guy Fawkes’ plot did not take effect 
(there would have been so glorious an explosion) ; 
second, that the Royalists did not hang Milton 
(then we might have laughed at them) &c. &e.”’ 
Armer Teufel!* 


As a counterbalance we have Augustine Birrell’s expos- 
tulation in the first series of Obiter Dicta: 


* Cf. E. V. Lucas, The Life of Charles Lamb, Il. 335-7. 
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One grows sick of the expressions, “poor 
Charles Lamb,” “gentle Charles Lamb,” as if he 
were one of those grown-up children of the Leigh 
Hunt type, who are perpetually begging and bor- 
rowing through the round of every man’s acquain- 
tance. Charles Lamb earned his own living, paid 
his own way, was the helper, not the helped; a man 
who was beholden to no one, who always came 
with gifts in his hand, a shrewd man, capable of 
advice, strong in council. Poor Lamb, Indeed! 
Poor Coleridge, robbed of his will; poor Words- 
worth, devoured by his own ego; poor Southey, 
writing his tomes and deeming himself a classic; 
poor Carlyle, with his nine volumes of memoirs, 
where he 

“Ties like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles” — 
call these men poor, if you feel it decent to do so, 
but not Lamb, who was rich in all that makes life 
valuable or memory sweet. But he used to get 
drunk. This explains all.’ 


Such was the person of Charles Lamb as seen through 
two different pairs of eyes. What strikes us in reading 
these portraits is that, whether evoking praise or blame, 
the man was so distinctive as to arrest the attention and to 
stimulate penetrating comment. He had personality. 

With this hasty view of the character displayed by 
Lamb as an individual, we may inquire what qualities of 
personality seem to characterize this essayist in common 
with most other informal essayists. I think that those qual- 
ities may be summed up in five terms: “Egotism,” Curi- 
osity, Love of People, a Sense of Humor, and Liberalism. 

The locus classicus for the subject of egotism in the 
essayist is of course Montaigne’s “The Author to the Read- 
er.” Other illuminating comments on the subject are found 
in Cowley’s “Of Myself” and Unamuno’s Life of Don Quix- 
ote and Sancha. But Montaigne, Cowley, Unamuno, even 


* Cf. ibid., I. 428-9. 
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Bacon, are egotistical only in the sense that the “I” in all of 
us is super-dominant. Alexander Smith has best expressed 
the appeal of the ego in the essayist in this passage from 
his essay “On the Importance of a Man to Himself.” He 
writes: 


A man may write about himself during his 
whole life without once tiring or offending; but to 
accomplish this, he must be interesting to him- 
self... When X tells me, with an evident swell of 
pride, that he dines constantly with half a dozen 
men - servants in attendance, or that he never 
drives abroad save in a coach-and-six, I am not 
conscious of any special gratitude to X for the in- 
formation. ... If, on the other hand, Z informs me 
that every February he goes out to the leafless 
woods to hunt early snowdrops, and brings home 
bunches of them in his hat; or that he prefers in 
woman a brown eye to a blue, and explains by 
early love passages his reasons for the preference, 
I do not get angry; on the contrary, I feel quite 
pleased; . . . and the reason is obvious. The ego- 
tistical X is barren, and suggests nothing beyond 
himself, save that he is a good deal better off than 
I am —a reflection much pleasanter to him than 
it is to me; whereas the equally egotistical Z, with 
a single sentence about his snowdrops, or his 
liking for brown eyes rather than for blue, sends 
my thoughts wandering away back among my 
dead spring-times, or wafts me the odours of the 
roses of those summers when the color of an eye 
was of more importance than it is now. ... Mon- 
taigne and Charles Lamb are egotists of the Z 
class, and the world never wearies reading them.* 


Moreover, this “egotism” is qualified, in the informal 
essayist, by several factors: self - depreciation, lack of 
worldly ambition, detachment from the events of his time, 
and the love of solitude or communion with his own 
thoughts. We find self - depreciation in Montaigne, Lamb, 
Cowley, even in Bacon. We see the lack of worldly ambition 


°From Dreamthorp. 
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in Montaigne, Cowley, and Alexander Smith. We observe 
the detachment from the events of their time in Montaigne’s 
retirement, Sir Thomas Browne’s dispassionateness in the 
midst of a Civil War, Thoreau’s pursuit of his best self at 
Walden. We see the love of solitude in Hazlitt, Thoreau, 
Lamb, and Unamuno. 

Next in importance to egotism, perhaps, is curiosity. 
The Biblical habit of observation is turned upon all subjects 
— not merely the moral. There is a constant search for the 
significance of the commonplace. We recall Hawthorne’s 
numerous jottings in his note-books ending with some such 
query as “What may be made of this?” We recall Chester- 
ton’s sense of the wonder of common things, as revealed in 
his essay on the miracle of the human leg, whose fracture 
has enabled the owner to view it for the first time as it is 
stretched useless across the chair in front of him. Unamuno 
confesses “the incurable many-sidedness of my curiosity, 
my spirit attentive to everything that happens anywhere.” 
Curiosity breeds the leisurely habit of mind that cannot 
flourish in time of stress. It also breeds the spirit of chal- 
lenge — asking questions of all things, making them stand 
and deliver. Finally, curiosity breeds what Alexander 
Smith calls the “vagabond,” of which he cites Charles Lamb 
as a fine specimen, with his love of the quaint and the 
curious. 

It is a short step from curiosity to love of people, for 
the essayist is curious most of all about the multiform activ- 
ities of human beings — human beings that he really loves. 
Though there are exceptions to be made, such as Hazlitt, 
who could write feelingly, “On Disagreeable People,” the 
informal essayists display sympathy for all. It is recorded 
that Lamb once remarked to Crabb Robinson, “How I hate 
those Blanks!” “But you have never seen them,” said Rob- 
inson. “No,” Lamb replied, “that’s just it. That’s why I 
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hate them. I can never hate any one that I’ve once seen.” 
Lucas asks, “Why is Elia so treasured a volume?” and gives 
this answer: 


Ina few words, it is this — because Lamb de- 
scribes with so much sympathy most of the normal 
feelings of mankind, because he understands so 
much, and is so cheering to the lowly, so compan- 
ionable to the luckless. He is always on the side 
of those who need a friend.’ 


It is this love of people that distinguished Leigh Hunt’s 
character essays on commonplace types — the Old Gentle- 
man, the Old Lady, the Maidservant, the Waiter. 

Closely associated with the love of people is the sense of 
humor. It may, I think, safely be said that no informal 
essayist has achieved distinction without at least a mod- 
erate infusion of the sense of humor. 

Finally, there is the spirit of liberalism — the spirit of 
the free, unfettered soul—the democratic spirit. This 
means a distaste for the specialist, as it appears in the 
essays of Chesterton, or in such essays as Lamb’s “The Old 
and the New Schoolmaster,” in which he says: 


There is nothing which I dread so much, as the 
being left alone for a quarter of an hour with a 
sensible, well-informed man, that does not know 
me. ? 


The essayist hates the demagogue, he is not enticed by 
propaganda, he cannot work up any sort of racial animos- 
ity, he is not bothered by boundary lines — in short, he is 
perversely unenlightened on those controversial distinctions 
and barriers that destroy the unity of men of good will, 
whenever and wherever they may live. It is for this reason 
that, in times of stress like these, the purely human words 
of the essayist offer a welcome relief and a solace. 

What is the essayist’s subject matter? The only answer 


* Cf. Lucas, op. cit., I. 344. 
* Tbid., II. 61. 
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is: Everything. He does not presume to take all knowledge 
for his province, but he does bring all the raw material of 
knowledge within his purview. It has been remarked that 
Senor Unamuno 


is not, would perhaps scorn to be, a professional 
philologist, but language has for him a perpetual 
and essentially human interest.’ 


The formal essayist, like Brunetiére or Matthew Ar- 
nold, usually sticks to his last. There is danger of failure in 
going beyond his specialty. But the informal essayist has 
nothing to lose in going beyond his depth. We expect ac- 
curate knowledge and ripened judgment of the critical, 
scientific, or philosophical essayist like Bacon. In the in- 
formal essayist, like Montaigne, we are pleased to find the 
writer as ignorant, as prejudiced, as incomplete as our- 
selves. Hence his subjects spring naturally from the affairs 
of everyday life — they are a reflection of his human rela- 
tions, his reading, his idle moments. 

The essayist is sensitive to the atmosphere of places. We 
remember that Stevenson said that certain places in London 
cried aloud for a murder to be enacted. The same writer’s 
“Davos in Winter” and “On the Enjoyment of Unpleasant 
Places”; Lamb’s “Blakesmoor in H shire,” “The Old 
Margate Hoy,” “Oxford in the Vacation,” “The South Sea 
House,” and the essays on Christ’s Hospital; the treatments 
of London streets by E. V. Lucas and A. Edward Newton; 
the attachment of Christopher Morley to Philadelphia and 
of Simeon Strunsky to New York; the delightful sketches of 
Spanish town and countryside of Ortega y Gasset; Heine’s 
Harzreise — these are but suggestions of the essayist’s feel- 
ing for the personality of places. 

Animals are perennial favorites — dogs, cats, and the 
animals of the zoo. He delights in the expression of his own 


* A. F. G. Bell, Contemporary Spanish Literature, 242. 
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moods and idiosyncrasies. He loves to write on books and 
authors. 

But of course humanity makes its greatest appeal to the 
essayist. He is interested in types of character or distinc- 
tive individuals, as are the Greek Theophrastus, the French 
La Bruyére, the English Overbury and Earle of the 17th 
century, Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith of the 18th cen- 
tury, and Lamb, Hazlitt, and Carlyle of the 19th century, 
the Spanish Madariaga, Ganivet, Azorin, and Ortega, the 
Italian Verga, Grazia Deledda, and Ojetti. He is fascinated 
by the study of the relationships, customs, and habits of 
men. There is the host of essays on friendship, from Cicero 
to Emerson, the essays on conversation, such as those of 
Montaigne, Cornwallis, and Swift. There are Leigh Hunt’s 
“On Shaking Hands,” Edward Rowland Sill’s “On the Left- 
over Expression of Countenance,” and Montaigne’s “On the 
Custom of Wearing Clothes.” 

From the veriest commonplace to the masterpiece of art 
is the range of the essayist. The world is all before him 
where to choose. 

A final factor determining the spirit of the Essay is its 
technique. It is when technique is mentioned that the in- 
formal essay is most apt to be attacked as amorphous. Is 
there any technique? There seems to be a rather common 
impression among readers of essays that casualness, a sort 
of careless abandon; is characteristic of the essayist, that he 
gets hold of a clever title and weaves the essay around it. Of 
course, casualness enters in; clever titles help. But beneath 
the apparent casualness is the art that is concealed by art. 
Behind the clever title was the original observation that 
suggested it. Titles are merely handles, as in the case of 
Lamb’s “Old China,” a felicitous suggesting of the mere 
stimulus to the subject of the essay, which has nothing to do 

with China except by association. Montaigne is notorious in 
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the inapplicability of his titles, and the extreme is reached 
in the humorous essay, as in the case of Benchley, where the 
title has not the remotest connection with the subject mat- 
ter, as, for example, No Poems, From Bad to Worse, or 
After 1908 — What? 

But there is no question that the selection of a fitting 
title is part of the technique. How could one improve on 
Lamb’s “A Dissertation on Roast Pig,” or “Dream Chil- 
dren,” or Hazlitt’s “On the Feeling of Immortality in 
Youth,” or Ojetti’s Cose Viste (Things Seen), or Steven- 
son’s “A Plea for Gas Lamps’? The title is the open sesame 
to the spirit of the essay. Again, there is a noticeable tech- 
nique in the framing of the opening sentence. Note the 
striking opening sentences of most of Bacon’s essays: 
“What is Truth? said jesting Pilate,” or “He that hath wife 
and children hath given hostages to fortune.” Observe also 
the use of paradox in the opening sentences of Chesterton’s 
essays, as well as its pervasive use in Chesterton generally 
and in such essays as Lamb’s “Popular Fallacies.”’ Note the 
employment of a striking observation, as in Elmer Davis’ 
“On Being Kept by a Cat”: 

The lamented Freddie Mortimer of the New 
York Times was once moved to scorn by an item 
among the Lost and Found notices — an adver- 
tisement for a lost cat whose collar bore the in- 
scription, “This is So-and-So’s cat.” Nothing, 
Mortimer contended, could be less accurate; the 
only identification that could truthfully be in- 


scribed on any cat’s collar would be, “This is this 
cat’s cat.”” 


Or the opening sentence may be arresting by its sheer sim- 
plicity, as in Hazlitt’s essay “On Familiar Style,” which 
opens without fanfare but with masterful directness: “It 
is not easy to write a familiar style.” 


” Harper’s Magazine, Sept., 1938. 
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Many devices of organization are available to the in- 
formal essayist, from the extreme use of condensation in the 
volumes of table-talk or works like L. P. Smith’s Trivia to 
the expansion of single sentences or paragraphs into whole 
essays. Lamb’s essays abound in expansion, as, for exam- 
ple, “The Superannuated Man,” “Amicus Redivivus,” and 
the Roast Pig essay — all of which had their origin in let- 
ters of Lamb to his friends. 

The narrative device is a favorite one and shows the 
kinship of the essay with the short story. Irving’s “The 
Stout Gentleman,” is often but improperly called a story 
merely because it employs narrative. Dialogue is a familiar 
variation of narrative, as in the “Imaginary Conversa- 
tions” of Landor. Another common device is the epistolary, 
as in the essays of Howell and many of those of Addison, 
Steele, and Goldsmith. Particularly effective is the device 
of action in the portrayal of a character, as in Theophrastus. 
Quotation and allusion are the stock in trade of the informal 
essayist — from Montaigne to Christopher Morley. Nor 
need the essayist’s quotations be accurate or easily recog- 
nized. Not all of Hazlitt’s quotations have yet been traced. 
Lamb’s quotations are not always exact. In fact, some are 
coined, as were some of Walter Scott’s chapter mottoes. 

Jokes and puns are the spice of the informal essay. But 
perhaps the best example of artistic technique in the in- 
formal essay is the use of the picture frame device in 
Lamb’s “Old China,” in which the subject of controversy 
between Charles and Mary over the relative worth of the 
good old days and the comfortable present is framed at the 
beginning and end by the allusion to their enjoyment of the 
recent purchase of a rare old set of china, much as in Keats’ 
“Bye of St. Agnes” the warmth of the love story of Por- 
phyro and Madeline is framed by the allusion to the cold at 

the beginning and end of the poem. 
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The technique of the essay is not so standardized or tan- 
gible as is that of the short story. But that there is a tech- 
nique is undeniable. 

Thus it is clear, from a consideration of the essayist’s 
personality, his subject matter, and his technique, that the 
supposedly amorphous character of the essay is a myth. 
Lamb’s essays are no more amorphous than Lamb himself. 
As there is nothing amorphous about Montaigne or Una- 
muno or Heine or Stevenson, so there is nothing amorphous 
about their essays, which are the clear-cut reflections of 
their personalities. 

ITI. 

In addition to the assumption of the amorphous form 
of the essay, there is the assumption, sometimes expressed 
but more often implied, that the essay is an “escape” form 
of literature. One can hardly touch the critical literature 
about Lamb without being aware of this assumption. The 
most recent handling of the subject is found in Miss Edith 
C. Johnson’s book entitled Lamb Always Elia, published in 
1936, in the introduction to which Miss Johnson states the 
case against the assumption that Elia is not the real Charles 
Lamb whose works are the monument of a frustrated and 
tragic life. This view she holds to be contrary to the laws of 
growth common to human experience. 


Much has been written in the attempt to dem- 
onstrate that Elia was not the real Charles Lamb, 
but an escape personality into whom Lamb retired 
as a protection from the horror of contemporary 
reality. Such apologists see in Lamb the frus- 
trated genius who might have become the great 
poet or dramatist of his youthful dreams had not 
circumstances of a peculiarly terrifying and sin- 
ister nature crushed his creative imagination to 
the monotonous routine of an accountant’s life. 
At last in despair, failing success in poetry or 
drama, yet goaded to endeavor by hopeful friends 
and finally stimulated and urged by a great maga- 
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zine editor, Lamb compromised with his ideals, 
donned the mask of Elia, and wrote some fifty 
essays which he jestingly referred to as among 
“his recreations.” This interpretation would make 
the essays not the creative work for which he was 
born, but rather the monuments to the tragedy of 
a disappointed life early blighted by a mother’s 
murder, a sister’s insanity, and the consequent 
devotion of time, attention, and means to her care. 
Thus runs the argument of this conception of 
Charles Lamb, one which has had several persua- 
sive exponents during the past few years. 

Such a view of Lamb’s achievement seems to 
make him an exception to the laws of growth com- 
mon to human experience. As well speak of the 
prose of Carlyle as the compromise of the thwarted 
genius because he regretted that he did not be- 
come a poet.... 

For the genius of Charles Lamb did not ex- 
press itself by chance or half-heartedly in the snirit 
of compromise. It evolved steadily as the result of 
certain forces and influences which shaned his life 
from childhood to the full expression of his power 
in the essays written under the name of Elia. 


I think that Miss Johnson has made her case as regards 
Lamb, and I do not wish to duplicate her argument. I 
merely wish to attempt an answer to the general question 
that Lamb’s case suggests. Of course, many men have re- 
sorted to the informal essay as a recreation from the labors 
or atmosphere of a more exacting or more pedestrian occu- 
pation. Just as the mathematician Hodgdon became Lewis 
Carroll, so Bacon the scientist. became Bacon the essayist, 
Franklin the statesman became the writer of the Bagatelles, 
Stephen Leacock turned from political economy to the 
humorous essay. But these transfers of interest in no sense 
involve an admission of failure in the main occupation and 
a consequent use of the essay as an escape medium. Is it 
any truer of the essay than, say, of the lyric or any art form 

that sublimates the difficulties of the individual? 
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The proponents of the escape theory point gleefully to 
the use of the pseudonym as proof of the intention to escape. 
But the proof will not hold together because of contradic- 
tory evidence. In the first place, there are many writers 
who have “escaped,” so to speak, without pseudonyms, as 
exemplified by Stephen Leacock and Christopher Morley. 
Then there are just as many writers of other forms of liter- 
ature that have used pseudonyms for one good reason or 
another: humorists like Mark Twain, novelists like Scott, 
George Sand, George Eliot, short-story writers like O. 
Henry, philosophers like Voltaire. Were these writers es- 
capists? In the third place, there are many essayists who 
have used pseudonyms that were obviously not escapists: 
Irving, Hawthorne, Addison and Steele, Dr. Johnson, John 
Wilson, James Howell, Azorin, Alain, Swift. It is signifi- 
cant that, although Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature” gives 
three reasons for the concealment of the writer’s real name, 
escape is not one of them. The three reasons are: (1) diffi- 
dence, as in the case of Scott; (2) fear of consequences 
(political or otherwise), as in the case of Voltaire; and (3) 
shame, as in the case of pornographic writers. 

May the essay not rather be considered as a form of 
literature whose main attraction psychologically is to be 
indicated either as (1) catharsis or (2) self-revelation? As 
to the first, Alexander Smith said: “The best method to lay 
the specters of the mind is to commit them to paper.” As to 
the second, it is common experience that no other form 
allows the writer to speak so completely and naturally about 
himself and everything else. Many a teacher of composition 
has proven to his satisfaction that nothing makes a student 
dive down to the bottom of his inner self better than the 


™ New & Enl. Ed., Vol. I., xi ff. 
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writing of personal essays. And how account for the long 
life and extended popularity of such sections of our maga- 
zines as the old Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic and the 
old Lion’s Mouth of Harper’s except on the assumption, not 
that the contributors wanted to escape from themselves, but 
that they had something of themselves to reveal, or at least 
had to lay the ghost of something by putting it in writing? 
No, the essayist is not a coward. He may be modest, but 
he is not afraid to appear before the world for what he is. 


TV. 


The informal essay disdains any formal leave-taking. If 
these “dispersed meditations” have any point, it is that we 
may remind ourselve that the spirit of the Essay is like the 
true spirit of Liberalism. It does not vaunt itself but is con- 
tent to be what it is — a solace to the writers and readers of 
all time who cherish enduring values. I should like to feel 
that the spirit of these observations is somehow enshrined in 
that little anecdote with which E. V. Lucas bids goodbye to 
Charles Lamb. He writes: 


A little while ago, I heard a story which illus- 
trates the affectionate regard in which Lamb’s 
name is held. A blue-coat boy, walking through a 
residential street in London, was astonished to 
hear himself hailed by a strange, bare-headed, 
elderly gentleman standing on a doorstep. “Come 
here, boy,” he cried, “come here”; and when the 
boy reached him, he pressed a five-shilling piece in 
his hand, with the words, “In memory of Charles 
Lamb.” ” 


3 Lucas, op. cit., I. 95. 


SPINOZA AND THE BORDERLAND 
OF SCIENCE 
By BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER 

| N the story of philosophy there is no more original and 

thoroughly emancipated character than the famous 
Jewish thinker Benedict Spinoza. That seventeenth century 
Holland should have produced such a mind is not surprising 
for even in that age of strife and religious fanaticism there 
was a liberal tradition in that tiny but great-souled country. 
Judged by modern ideals what was called freedom in the 
seventeenth century left much to be desired. Nevertheless 
Jewish refugees and oppressed liberals found in Holland a 
measure of freedom denied them at home. 

Not long after the revolt of the Netherlands a colony of 
Jewish refugees from the Spanish peninsula settled in Am- 
sterdam. Here Spinoza was born in 1632. He was educated 
in the synagogue school where his teachers soon came to 
look upon him with much pride. His early education was 
hardly adapted to the needs of a future philosopher for it 
was confined to synagogue learning. The little Jewish com- 
munity was very conservative and did not trouble itself 
about the new science that was awakening the mind of 
Europe. 

While still a boy Spinoza became aware of the contrast 
between the narrow schooling and Talmudic lore of the 
Synagogue and the liberal culture beyond the ghetto of Am- 
sterdam. His interest in the new learning of Europe found 
no favor with the elders of the cautious Jewish community; 
so Spinoza sought elsewhere for his training in Latin, then 
the language of science. A free thinking Dutchman, Van 
den Ende, initiated the rather frail young Jew into the new 
world of science, mathematics and political thought. For a 


young man of twenty brought up in the half light of Jewish 
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tradition this contact with a many-sided personality was 
like stepping into a lighted room. 

Soon the elders of the synagogue began to suspect that 
Spinoza was learning a good deal beside Latin and grammar 
at Van den Ende’s house. Spinoza’s school days were hardly 
over when he was diplomatically asked to recant his un- 
orthodox views on religion. His father was a man of stand- 
ing in the congregation and no one wanted a scandal. The 
elders found the young rebel mild enough but deaf to their 
entreaties and threats. At length things came to a head. In 
1656, not long after his father’s death, he was officially 
cursed and cast out from Israel. He changed his name from 
Baruch to Benedict which means blessed though he could 
hardly have felt blessed just then. At this late date such 
intolerance seems strange to us. Perhaps our treatment of 
economic reformers will seem equally strange to our de- 
scendants three centuries hence. 

To any other young man of twenty-three such fanati- 
cism would have been destruction, for after all, he was still 
confirmed in Jewish ways and associations. Even his sister 
denounced him and tried to disinherit him. Had our young 
outcast been a less balanced character he doubtless would 
have become an embittered radical. But he possessed among 

-other traits of the wonderful Jewish character the rare abil- 
tiy to preserve mental health under seemingly impossible 
conditions. He kept his faith in the finer side of life. “All 
the better,” was his calm reflection, “they do not drive me 
to anything I should not have done of my own accord, had I 


not dreaded the scandal.” iE 
The simplicity of Spinoza’s life is the grand simplicity 


of a life completely governed by reason. In later life he 
repeatedly refused help from admirers, being content to 
earn his living as a lens maker and calling no man master. 


1 Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy (2d. ed., Macmillan), p. 19. 
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After his untimely death at the age of forty-four his friends 
published his masterpiece, the Ethics. The author of this 
great classic lived with remarkable plainness and exempli- 
fied the ideals he taught, earning the sobriquet blessed Spi- 
noza. 

The age of Spinoza had outgrown the sanctions of Medi- 
eval thought. Thinking minds had broken with old tradi- 
tions and were captivated by the new science of Galileo. 
Though alchemists still groped for the philosopher’s stone 
all things occult were banished from the thoughts of the 
wise. The ruling ideas of the seventeenth century were that 
nature is a mechanism, that human reason, not magic, is 
‘most competent to understand and explain natural laws, 
and that nature’s truth is essentially mathematical. 

Previous ages had found the world mysterious, a fairy 
land of gods of wood and stream. The wisest were often 
pathetically superstitious and bound to primitive beliefs. 
We read in old literature, like Homer and Herodotus, how 
childlike were even kings in the presence of adverse natural 
forces. For thousands of years life had been passed in bond- 
age to things little understood and often feared. Though the 
ignorant still carried amulets it was different in the seven- 
teenth century. Thinking men had learned to see in nature 
a realm of law that clear thinking and exact definition was 
most fitted to understand. This new scientific attitude soon 
gave man the freedom and power magicians and occultists 
sought so many years with pathetic futility. 

Now Spinoza, though a true mystic, a profoundly relig- 
ious soul, was a typical thinker of this scientific age. The 
modern mind began with its declaration of intellectual inde- 
pendence, its faith in reason. After a time a reaction set in 
and then came the years of doubt, inner conflict the effects 
of which are felt to this day. It was believed that reason 
could not vindicate our higher faiths. It was claimed that 
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once you admit nature is a mechanism it is only a step to the 
materialism that claims man is a machine whose mental life 
is but a passing glow in the darkness of blindly driven 
forces. Indeed Hobbes had already reached a consistent 
materialism in the seventeenth century. Spinoza was keenly 
aware of the conflict between science and religion, faith and 
reason and had read Maimonides’ learned attempt to unite 
Seripture with Aristotle’s conceptions. He must have had 
his inner conflicts too but while still a young man he realized 
‘that to abandon faith in reason and natural law was to 
muddle back into the Middle Ages. In that way one might 
save faith but at the price of putting it on the level with 
rationalizing and priestly authority. He went forward with 
the thought that God’s world was a rational and profoundly 
reasonable world that expressed divine thought in immut- 
able law. He believed that scientific thought if rightly un- 
derstood and followed far enough would point unmistak- 
ably to a comprehensive world view, to a level of philosoph- 
ical thought which unifies human understanding of life in a 
spirit of calm detachment above the tumult of controversy. 
For to see nature scientifically is to rise above the illusions 
of sense and understand things in terms of order, law, cause 
and effect. Then nature no longer seems capricious and ut- 
terly alien to mind. Modern writers sometimes represent 
man’s quest for knowledge and rational living as an ideal- 
istic battle against a sheerly brutal and indifferent uni- 
verse, against a universal order that is not friendly to man’s 
higher faiths. But for Spinoza the nature of the universe 
and the nature of man go together. He believed in the dig- 
nity and worth of man when he has reached his full moral 
stature and admitted nothing into his philosophy that is not 
illustrated in human history and clearly seen by reason. He 
says: 
As regards the human mind, I believe that it is 
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also a part of nature; for I maintain that there ex- 
ists in nature an infinite power of thinking, which, 
in so far as it is infinite, contains subjectively the 
whole of nature, and its thoughts proceed in the 
same manner as nature — that is, in the sphere of 
ideas. Further, I take the human mind to be iden- 
tical with this said power, not in so far as it 1s 
infinite and perceives the whole of nature, but in 
so far as it is finite, and perceives only the human 
body. In this manner, I maintain that the human 
mind is part of an infinite understanding.’ 


In spite of his famous geometrical method Spinoza’s 
central thought of world unity and human intelligence as a 
spark of cosmic mind is comparatively easy to grasp. It is 
not the airy abstraction of some ferociously highbrow ped- 
ant whose meditations are steeped in Medieval Scholasti- 
cism. On the contrary the harmonized life of reason and 
spiritual rest is the polestar of Spinoza’s thought. Human 
welfare is seldom out of his mind. The philosophy of Spi- 
noza is not a philosophy of escape but a way of life. He 
recognizes no conflict between spirit and matter as two for- 
eign powers. For the natural world without and the spir- 
itual world within are not intrinsically alien and repellant 
to each other but co-operative expressions of one infinite 
reality. Like Socrates Spinoza identified virtue not with a 
strained attempt to observe arbitrary rules imposed from 
without but with self-knowledge and reasoned insight. 

The infinite variety we experience in this bustling world 
of change is the expression of divine law which rules human 
life as the higher truth rules the lower, as the storm rules 
the raindrop. Everything in nature is grounded in and 
comprehended by Divine Thought. God has written His all- 
pervading character in the changeless laws of matter as 
well as in the laws of mind. Nothing is the creature of 


menere quotation from Spinoza’s letter to Oldenburg (1665), number 32 in Van Vlotan 
edition. 
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chance or blind caprice. All things are rationally linked to- 
gether and related to the Ultimate Cause. The idea of 
chance has been exploited to the limit in scientific accounts 
of the origin of the universe. This is rather strange because 
chance, the idea of meaningless caprice, is not congenial to 
the scientific mind. The late Dr. Edwin Frost said, 


I cannot imagine the planets getting together 
and deciding under what law they would operate. 
Nor do we find anywhere, in the Solar or Stellar 
systems, the debris that would necessarily accum- 
ee if the Universe had been operating at ran- 

om. 


For Spinoza our world is a world of immutable law which 
makes no exceptions and grants no favors, an essentially 
orderly cosmos in which nothing lives by chance. 
Everything is to be understood either as the result of 
its own nature or some higher nature. Now if this be so 
Spinoza claims there must be one supreme existence beyond 
the relativity of every finite point of view that explains and 
comprehends all the rest. The God-idea of Spinoza is more 
easy for us to grasp because three centuries of science have 
trained us to see the togetherness of things, the relativity 
and interdependence of all forms of life and activity. He 
denied the permanent distinction between mind and matter 
without denying the reality of consciousness. Both are par- 
allel attributes of God or Substance, a term which has the 
advantage of being free from misleading theological associ- 
ations. The limitation of our understanding confines our 
knowledge of Substance to the two attributes of Thought 
and Extension, or spatiality. But God has countless attri- 
butes besides these. His nature is like an infinite sacred 
scripture that is endlessly translated into many languages, 
or a cosmic symphony that is endlessly transcribed for dif- 


* The above quotation from Frost was obtained from a magazine article I read several 
years ago. The article in question was an interview with Doctor Frost by a writer who 
was getting scientists’ opinion on religion. 
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ferent instruments and players. There are possibly count- 
less orders of life beyond our remotest fancy though we can- 
not guess what they might be. Spinoza honored reason but: 
did not think the limits of our wits were the limits of truth. 

In contrast with Medieval thought, which it supplanted, 
modern science shifted the accent from spirit to matter, from 
idealism to materialism and empiricism. Nature was cham- 
pioned by the new science as the only object of exact knowl- 
edge and everything not tangible was relegated to the realm 
of opinion. Agnostics rejected the claims of religion on the 
ground that mechanism of nature was the only reality. 
From the new scientific point of view these sturdy empiri- 
cists were not so mistaken, for viewed solely through the 
eyes of mathematical science nature sanctions no spiritual 
values. Questions of immortality and the foundations of 
faith belong to the borderland, the remoter frontiers of 
science. They lead us into the realm of philosophy and re- 
ligion. 

Spinoza was too well versed in scientific thought not to 
see its limitations and at the same time the weakness of any 
appeal to gaps in scientific knowledge by religious pleaders 
who sought to save their position by pointing out facts 
science could not immediately explain. For every advance 
in science was teaching its followers to regard such refrac- 
tory problems as a means of correcting and clarifying their 
idea of nature’s laws. Early in life Spinoza was convinced 
that the conflict between science and religion was at bottom. 
due to some fault of our uninstructed human type of con- 
sciousness which in its ignorance sets artificial walls within 
the mansion of wisdom. These mysteries which confront us 
on the borderland of science are closely allied to the problem 
of human understanding. They demand a critical examina- 
tion of every motive that lies behind our point of view, of: 
the processes of reason itself. Kant had no monopoly of crit- 
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icism of the knowing process. Long before him Spinoza ven- 
tured a critique of reason and pointed out that learning is 
an active process that should merge ultimately in an im- 
movably peaceful reverence for the divine manifestation of 
truth in natural law and infinite power. 

The idea of Infinite Power or Activity is given a mater- 
ialistic cast in modern cosmologies of thinkers like Spencer 
and Huxley. But in recent years materialism has become 
old fashioned and mathematical physicists now look with 
favor on the idea of God as the Supreme Mathematician. A 
noted astronomer has said the universe is more like a 
thought than a machine. Each year the mysterious uni- 
verse yields more of its secrets to the solvent of mathemat- 
ical thought. No doubt Spinoza, a lover of mathematics, 
would approve the thought of mathematical laws as the 
eternal expression of infinite mind that reaches the remot- 
est solitudes of limitless space. However it is not likely he 
would accept the idea of God as the Supreme Mathematician 
without reservations. Not because he does not believe in a 
supra-personal God but because the material realm whose 
mechanism mathematical truth so beautifully illustrates is 
only one attribute of God. The nature of God is not fully 
expressed in spatial existence that mathematics compre- 
hends. That represents only a merest fraction of God’s 
manifestation. What we see out there in space consists of 
modes of one Attribute of God, the Attribute of Extension. 
But Thought is another Attribute of God whose modes con- 
stitute the inner realms of mind and spirit. We should not 
base our interpretation of God on only one aspect of His 
Existence. 

In recent years the exponents of emergent evolution 
have put forward a novel and most significant conception of 
mind as an emergent quality. Nothing illustrates the mo- 
dernity and freshness of Spinoza’s thought more than the 
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attention bestowed upon his philosophy by the most eminent 
and forward looking scientists of our day. Discussing the 
relation between the two Attributes of Mind and Matter in 
the process of evolution the distinguished scientist C. Lloyd 
Morgan says in “Emergent Evolution,” (Holt, 1923, p. 28): 


It need hardly be added that there is no 
causal relation of the one attribute to the other. 
To modernize Spinoza: The orderly plan of ad- 
vance in the psychical attribute is strictly corre- 
lated with that in the physical attribute. We have 
‘one and the same thing (evolution), though ex- 
pressed in different ways.’ 


Like Spinoza Professor Morgan correlates the successive 
stages of matter and life with mental or psychic attributes. 
Space does not permit us to discuss his conception of mind 
as an emergent quality. 

In the light of astronomy and geology the span of human 
history passes before us as a flash in the eye of eternity. 
We no longer fancy we were the only creatures placed on 
this earth that can give meaning to life, that without us the 
universe is mindless and purposeless! Science has prepared 
us for a broader, more philosophical view. A scientist when 
asked if God troubled Himself about men at all replied that 
it depended on how big a God one believed in. Spinoza’s God 
is so absolutely infinite that without Him nothing can be 
conceived. “Hence we clearly understand,” says Spinoza, 
“that our salvation, or blessedness, or liberty consists in a 
constant and eternal love towards God, or in the love of God 
toward men.” 


* Ethics, Part 5, in Note to Proposition 36 (White's translation). 


LITERATURE AND PREJUDICE 
By RICHARD D. MOSIER 

INCE prejudice limits in no small way the amount of 

pleasure or displeasure one may get from a book, it 
is interesting to discover its place in the modern world. The 
welter of confusing ideas, purposes, and interests which 
swoop down on the lone individual exhibit in no small meas- 
ure the self-canceling chaos of modern life. Education has 
given us some of our prejudices, and religion has given us 
others. But in face of the evolving realities of modern life, 
one’s prejudices are sometimes shattered and therefore one 
seeks other prejudices in his books, in his church, and in 
his school. Prejudice is making a difficult living in this 
modern world. Educational theorists are just awakening to 
that fact. 

The prejudicial fostering of one method of thinking is 
perhaps tolerable. I refer to the scientific method of think- 
ing which alone has found validity in the confusing welter 
of noise and machines which we call “life.”” The scientific 
method must be the basis, it seems to me, for all pedagogical 
concepts. The application of the scientific method of think- 
ing to human affairs and problems is the desideratum of 
modern pedagogy. And the teacher of literature has his 
place, no less than the scientific man, in the inculcation of 
those admirable ideals of thought and action. 

The artist—and we speak primarily of the literary 
artist—orders, in no small way, the tumult of impressions 
that flood in upon him. He grasps their details, drags them 
into some semblance of logical arrangement. He selects 
those impressions that flood his brain, and out of their num- 
ber, he culls his magic carpet of ideological weavings. The 
scientist, it can be seen, is a worker in the same stuff. He 
selects facts and ideas which flood his mind and he clusters 
them around his favorite theory. There is fundamentally 
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little difference between the scientist and the artist. Science 
and art, as Santayana has pointed out, sprang from myth. 

The concepts of science are, moreover, those to which 
the teacher of literature should cling. It is because science 
is not alone a selective spirit, but a critical one also, that 
we must cling to her. I do not speak of the scientific method, 
but rather of the spirit of science which believes and selects 
from the impressionable features of its environment those 
that fit readily into logical arrangement pattern, so that the 
world, as it appears to the scientists, is not quite so mad, not 
quite so mysterious. 

Science has told us, among other things, that there are 
weaknesses in contemporary ways of doing things. We cling 
romantically to the canons of the past in many fields, not 
knowing when an idea is quite out-moded nor when it is 
quite over-worn. Yet from these tattered ideas, these out- 
moded ways of doing things, we garner material which we 
cast into new molds. The scientific method is a little too 
hurried. Yes, a little too hurried, it seeks to throw out... . 
But art reveals the shortcomings of modern life. The opiate 
of fictionalized truth makes it an easier morsel to swallow. 
We fail to grasp half the inconsistencies of contemporary 
life because we are attached to them emotionally, romanti- 
cally, and naturally, but art is a sugar with which we can 
cover the bitterness of the pill we wish to take. 

From the simple fact that art orders and arranges, from 
the simple fact that it too, like its cousin science, selects and 
criticizes, it follows that we should expose, wherever pos- 
sible, the child to the anodyne of literature. We must not 
shrink from facing the tasks our problems set before us. As 
we see the army of contemporary problems deploy on the 
terrain before us, we should realize that only by coming to 
a face to face combat will our young people ever solve the 
problems. Educators suggest that education should be a 
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certain type of experience. Let the child then experience 
the problems of modern living, let him be brought face to 
face with the amazing catalogue of contemporary incon- 
sistencies and dissipations. No one ever became efficient in 
problem solving while he lived the academic life of a hermit. 
The student of today must take part in the solution of the 
problems of today. The least he can do is meet the issue 
squarely, and the least the teacher can do is to keep the 
avenues of information open for the student. If the child 
is to take an active part in the solution of the problems of 
his day, he must learn to face and shoulder the burden 
placed upon him by the civilization into which he was born. 

Education, it seems, has a task for this present era. 
First of all, as I have pointed out, we must see that the 
channels of information are not clogged, that the pupil has 
easy access to information which may be helpful in solving 
the problems with which he is faced. Second, education must 
give the child the techniques of independent thinking—the 
scientific method and spirit—and it must show him actively 
how to use these techniques in the solution of problems that 
loom before him... . Further, education must emancipate 
our youth from this stoic clinging to the past—as if the past 
alone could solve the problems of the present. The sum of 
these techniques and attitudes which education should in- 
culcate is that the individual is helped to better, more fruit- 
ful living. 

Among the fruitful things which life offers the young 
student is a contact with good literature, an experience 
with the best authors, books, and thoughts of all time. 
Literature enables the student to experience vicariously 
what would often be a practical impossibility in the actual 
world. He can enter into the lives of hundreds of characters 
which would have been crowded out of his life by the neces- 
sities of the life he leads. Much of what is meaningless in 
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the abstract would become fruitful and enveloping for him. 
Through his participation he comes to learn of the psychol- 
ogy involved in social relationships. 

The literary experience has come to be an important 
phase of life for millions of contemporary youth. Litera- 
ture, in fact, exercises a control over youth which youth 
itself would be hesitant to admit. For words, you see, 
suggest images and ideas. Words suggest other words, and 
these call of images, ideas, and emotional linkages which 
have lined the walls of the brain cell for years. Literature 
manipulates the content of a reader’s mind. Through books, 
through their symbols and words which cover the crispness 
of their pages, the mind of the child is brought under 
manipulative control. Emotional drives which are impera- 
tive for any consummate act are involved in the literary 
experience. Therefore, to hear abstractly about a problem 
of modern life, such as the problem of divorce, and to ex- 
perience the problem as it affects the lives of the beloved 
characters of one’s favorite books are two different things. 
To experience a problem through the characters of the best 
fiction, is to be emotionally aroused by it, and, for all we 
know, ready to roll up one’s shirt sleeves and pitch in for a 
solution to the problem. 

The part literature plays in the daily life of a democracy 
is seldom fully realized. Literature is an agency for the 
diffusion of socially-favorable attitudes. The ability to 
stand in another’s shoes and think with him, point for point, 
is one which is of prodigious value in a democracy. The 
attitude of tolerance, sympathetic understanding of other 
points of view, the rational viewing of someone else’s 
thoughts and emotions and problems—all these can be de- 
veloped by continuous contact with the best literature. And 
in a democracy those qualities are the ones that society con- 
tinually cries out for in the travail of its need. Behavior 
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patterns, much as I hesitate to mention the phrase, are 
largely developed by imitation. Literature may serve as an 
agency for the dissemination of socially-acceptable behavior 
patterns. Then, too, the social and moral standards of con- 
duct imposed by civilization are transferable through liter- 
ature. 

The pressing need of the adolescent is for continually 
varied experiences through which he can realize himself. 
Educators are only vaguely grasping the fact that litera- 
ture can be a means for the imaginative expansion of one’s 
being. The literary experience — and experience is the 
watchword of modern education —is not, to my mind a 
“vicarious” experience. Why should it be called vicarious? 
The origin of that word, and its original meaning would 
reveal the fact that to call the literary experience ‘“‘vicari- 
ous” is a misnomer. The facts we have adduced to show 
the primacy of literary experiences in a democracy should 
sufficiently discredit that antiquated term. 

The diversity of personalities offered by the literary 
experience gives the adolescent sympathetic insight into 
the problems and feelings of others. One may sympathize 
with one’s fellows, but through the medium of the good 
author, the workings of the mind are analyzed, and the 
student obtains psychological insight into the bases for his 
sympathetic understanding. Observation of the effect of the 
literary experience upon the school-child would indicate 
some tremendously interesting psychological ideas for peda- 
gogy. He recognizes in his book-friends the elements of his 
other friends in the outside world. Transferring his emo- 
tions and ideas from book to the actual world is, then, a 
simple matter. 

The literary experience, like other experiences, should 
be reflectively considered, and, if possible, shared with one’s 
fellows. The socialized recitation in the English class is a 
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thing of tremendous interest to the educator. Here children 
talk of their favorite characters, examine the motives for 
their conduct, consider themselves in the hero’s or heroine’s 
place. Books, by their very nature, stimulate thinking about 
the problems and dilemmas that they present. The best 
authors are, as we have indicated, the effective arrangers of 
the impressions that flood their mind; and the validity of 
one’s writing, in many cases, depends upon the intensity of 
one’s contact with the world. 

Through story, or essay, or drama, or poem, the child 
converses with one who is his avowed superior in the matter 
of experience and wisdom. From this greater source he 
imbibes the wisdom and mental techniques of the author 
of the book he is reading. It is disconcerting, in these in- 
stances, to have someone refer to the literary experience as 
“vicarious.” 

The educational theorist of today has demanded that 
information be collected by the child as he needs it in solv- 
ing and considering life-like situations. The English class- 
room, from this point of view, is the modern educator’s 
paradise. Once children have come to love an author, they 
will spare nothing to obtain information as to his life, 
habits, philosophy, and writings. The result can only be 
new personal and social insights. Literature, more than 
ever, is becoming the vehicle of social expression, and the 
drama it stages is more and more upon the green carpet of 
this earth. 

It is important for the modern educator to remember 
that literature is not the result of a lonely individual living 
the academic life of a hermit. Literature is produced in 
these days by socially conscious individuals moving always 
within the rugged purlieus of social reality. The literary 
artist is, as we have indicated, a selector and organizer of 
the fleeting impressions that flood his brain. We are all 
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artists to that extent. Do we not select the impressions, 
ideas, and images, which, because of the nature of our pre- 
vious experience, are linked with our personalities? Do we 
not choose to remember the facts that we feel are pertinent 
to our lives? The educator, himself, would not choose to 
remember the long formula of Einsteinian mathematics, 
unless he had a particular interest in it. The artist mind 
works on just such a plan; but he is far more aware to the 
things that affect him; and his technique of expressing in 
the art forms whatever those things are is much greater 
than ours. 

The book itself is not read unless it has some peculiar 
reference to our own lives or interests. The literary experi- 
ence—in the end—resolves itself into a synthesis of what 
was in the mind of the author and what was in the mind of 
the reader. The writer rearranges the contents of his 
reader’s mind. That is, the words he uses call forth images 
and ideas in the mind of the reader. Literature is, there- 
fore, the art of arranging the contents of a reader’s mind. 
What the reader gets in the literary experience is not so 
much as an individual and isolated experience, but a stand- 
ard of value for all experience. 

Through literature the individual is permitted a partici- 
pation in a wide variety of philosophies and patterns of 
eonduct. The reader is thus freed from the narrowness of 
prejudice. He can participate imaginatively in his favorite 
philosophies; or he can transfer from the printed page into 
the functioning reality of life the philosophies and patterns 
of conduct that appeal to him. In either case, the reader is 
permitted to escape from the narrowness of the philosophies 
and patterns of conduct of his own time, place, and mode of 
thinking. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Ethical Relativism 


At least three assumptions have been defended with respect to 
the status of ethical theory. The supernatural assumption assigns 
the source of ethics to God, or to some divine agency. This claim has 
characterized traditional Hebrew-Christian thought and is illus- 
trated by the command, “Be ye holy, for Iam holy.” Logically it im- 
poses authority from without to the neglect of respecting the nature 
of the kind of individuality involved. Its method is totalitarian and 
has been the practice of institutionalized religion, particularly of 
credal and theological Christianity. At the present time, this view is 
enjoying a revival in the teaching of Karl Barth who focuses truth 
exclusively upon divine revelation. Professor Brightman in his 
recent book, A Philosophy of Religion, summarizes Barth’s view in 
these words: 

God is totally “other” than anything in this world, and in 
Barth’s opinion it is sheer idolatry to trust to the results of 
reason as being the truth. The only value of reason in religion 
is to make revelation clearer. But he trusts experience no more 
than he trusts reason. The very word religion is distasteful to 
him, as implying human experience and human belief rather 
than divine revelation and divine action. He would base his 
faith on God alone, and not on any human thinking or exper- 
iencing (6). 

A second kind of assumption was advocated by the Sophists. 
This general point of view is considered in “The Ethical and Social 
Thought of Protagoras” by Adolfo Levi, Mind, July, 1940, and 
“An Ethical Objective Relativism,” by John A. Clark, in The Philo- 
sophical Review, September, 1940. This theory makes ethics to be 
only the convention of men, and, therefore, relative. Ethics, similar 
to other methods and skills, is teachable, and looks for its validation 
within the traditions, customs and practices of men. The teaching 
seemed to capture the imagination of the Athenians who, as Adolfo 
Levi puts it, held 

that virtue does not come from nature (dvce.) or chance (ard 
Tod avroudrov), but that it can be taught and that those who 
possess it have acquired it through steady application (290). 

This view was eclipsed during the middle ages by ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism but emerged again in the wake of modern thought 
and the scientific method. Particularly after John Locke and David 
Hume the notion that knowledge resulted from experience perme- 
ated every department having to deal with the nature of mind and 
thought. At the present time the movement, under the name of 
Empiricism, is widespread. A mae proponent of the idea is 
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Professor F. R. Tennant. Delton Lewis Scudder, in Tennant’s 
Philosophical Theology says that, according to Professor Tennant, 
the idea of God is derived from a more back-lying experience which 
originally is non-religious, and must be inferred from sensory data 
derived from the perceptible world (89). Stated differently, accord- 
ing to this view man conceived of religion from non-religious sources. 

The third assumption cuts between the other two. It was held 
by Socrates who believed that there was something inherent in man 
that conditioned or furnished the ground of ethical activity. In his 
opinion, human ethical sensitivity was not pure receptivity nor 
purely relativistic. He believed that man possessed an inner equip- 
ment whose activity made possible “cosmic auditions,” a sort of an 
inner voice, as he described it, that warned him whenever he was 
about to do anything wrong. Moreover, this check is not represented 
as formal or absolute in the sense of unchanging. On the contrary 
it was always related to particular situations and meanings. Be- 
cause it was living and changing, it was convincing. 

Modern man, wherever thoughtful, apparently rejects the first 
assumption — that of an external, absolute and authoritarian type. 
On the other hand, the trend seems toward the opposite extreme of 
a radical empiricism, of man making his own gods and his religious 
and ethical standards. May it not be that ethics in the truest and 
highest sense lies along lines practiced by Socrates? Is it not pos- 
sible that the voice of “another world” speaks wisdom in solving the 
problems of this world? The scientific method, industry and busi- 
ness, getting on in the world after the common fashion, seem to 
ignore it, but man might well ponder anew the soundness and sig- 
nificance of the Socratic principle of the moral self-consciousness. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
“Witch Hazel’’ 


As these words are being written the hillsides of New England 
are dropping their coats of flaming color. The low places along the 
streams are dotted with the cerulean of gentian and on the upland 
the bayberries offer the year’s crop of sweet-scented wax, daintily 
tinted with faded blue for the Christmas candles yet to be made. 
Like some belated ghost of springtime the witch hazel bare of leaves 
brings forth her inconspicuous but delicate blossoms as a prophecy 
that across the snows and winter storms that lie ahead there is the 
foretoken and promise of another summer. It is the one last chal- 
lenge which autumn throws down in the teeth of winter. 

From the hilltop looking off through the blue haze one discerns 
the stately form of Mt. Monadnock, so typically New England in its 
regularity of outline and in its aloofness. The fantastic question 
comes to mind whether Monadnock may, as some wild Indian tradi- 
tion might have it, induce in the population the New England spirit 
or whether the New England spirit has shaped Monadnock. To be 
truly appreciated it needs to be seen through the veils of Indian 
summer and the final touch is the blossoming witch hazel at one’s side. 

These are some of the meliorating influences that remove the 
harshness of winter anticipations and remind the spectator of the 
inherent beauty of all the seasons. Autumn and winter no less than 
spring and summer have their compensations, not so vocal and 
spectacular, to be sure, but the gifts offered are no less real and, 
while they are quieter like the little river gliding toward the sea 
under my eyes, they run more deeply. 

Every phase of life has its satisfactions and rewards and each 
should be anticipated with eagerness by the human soul, for in each 
some new and valuable note of experience is struck. Age has its 
autumn compensations as all the other periods of life have their 
own. Obscuring passions, consuming ambitions. and searing jeal- 
ousies which mock and torment youth and marhood with visions 
of frustration are displaced by larger insights which yield a broader 
tolerance and an inner calm. 

And the witch hazel is on the hills betokening amid the wreck 
and ruin of the dead summer the more glorious coming of another 
spring. fs bg 


A New Dictionary of Philosophy 


The publishers of Philosophie Abstracts take pleasure in an- 
nouncing for Summer 1941 publication The Dictionary of Philos- 
ophy. 
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Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary covers meta- 
physics, ethics, epistemology, logic, philosophy of religion, esthetics, 
philosophy of law, philosophy of education, social philosophy, and 
philosophical psychology. Special emphasis has been placed on the 
definition of basic concepts and terms germane to the contemporary 
schools of philosophy, logical positivism, dialectical materialism, 
mathematical logic, neo-scholasticism, philosophy of science, person- 
alism, Chinese, Jewish, and Indian philosophy. 

The Dictionary of Philosophy is edited by Dagobert D. Runes 
with the collaboration of Alonzo Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts 
Cunningham, Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Irwin Edman, Rudolf 
Allers, A. C. Ewing, Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Jorgen Jorgensen, 
Ledger Wood, William M ‘as Malisoff, Carl G. Hempel, B. A. G. 
Fuller, A. Cornelius Benjamin, Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur Long, V. J. 
McGill, A. C. Pegis, Glenn R. Morrow, Joseph Ratner, Wendell T. 
Bush, Dorion Cairns, James K. Feibleman, Paul A. Schilpp, Paul 
Weiss and a number of other scholars. 

Applications for further literature, as well as other communi- 
actions, should be addressed to Philosophic Abstracts, 570 Seventh 
Ave., N.Y.C. 


New Literary Editors 


The editor announces with great pleasure an intensification of 
editorial policy with respect to the place in The Personalist of essays 
in literary criticism. In pursuance of this policy we are happy 
to announce the appointment of Dr. Robinson Jeffers, the distin- 
guished American poet, as advisory editor and of Dr. Louis Wann 
and Dr. Garland Greever, of the English Department of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, as associate editors. This brings to the 
journal a new emphasis, which we believe will add both to its popu- 
larity and to its usefulness. Since most of our foreign editors are no 
longer able to communicate with us, it seems wise under present 
world conditions to omit the publication of their names. 


Along the 


Science and Logic 


SCIENCE FRONT 1939. By F. Sherwood 
Taylor. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 301. $2.50. 


Dr. Taylor’s Science Front 
1939 is a most excellent account 
of the present state of scientific 
thought told in a manner to be 
readily understood by the aver- 
age person of intelligence, and 
well illustrated by diagrams and 
plates. He takes up such subjects 
as plant growth, progress in 
chemotherapy, sex and the ster- 
oids, the war against cancer, 
the shock treatment of schizo- 
phrenia, the making of oil from 
coal, progress in television, the 
curious qualities of helium, the 
internal structure of the atom, 
the new quartz clock, and the ex- 
planation of the recent aurora 
borealis. The chapter on the 
atom is of special interest as 
giving in simple language what 
at present can be said with re- 
gard to the constitution of the 
atom. The author is careful to 
make clear the tentative nature 
of physical hypothesis, and has 
written a clear though brief ac- 
count that will be of interest to 
the average reader. K.T-F: 


THE CONCEPT OF UNIFORMITY, 
GROWTH AND REACTIONS. By 
Frederic H. Seares. Elihu Root Lectures 
of Carnegie Institution of Washington 
on the Influence of Science and Re- 
search on Current Thought. Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Supplemen- 
tary Publication No. 37. Pp. 50. 


We know no other scientist 
better fitted for the task of re- 
presenting the role of science in 
relation to philosophy than Dr. 
Frederic H. Seares, Assistant 
Director of Mount Wilson Ob- 
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servatory, for he brings to the 
task not only a profound scien- 
tific knowledge but also that 
rarest of all scientific posses- 
sions in these piping days, a 
knowledge of the course of phil- 
osophic thought. This fact makes 
Dr. Seares’ address before the 
Carnegie Institution of unusual 
interest to students of philos- 
ophy. We are provided with a 
view of the historic relations 
that have from the first existed 
between science and philosophy, 
and are shown the development 
down to our own day with the 
modern concepts which once 
more indicate a close relation- 
ship between the two disciplines. 
The author presents not only the 
lineaments of the exact scientist 
but of the poet and philosopher 
as well. His address deserves a 
wide reading. R.T.F. 


A TREATISE OF MELANCHOLIE. By 
Timothy Bright. Reproduced from the 
1586 edition printed by Thomas Vo- 
trollier with an introduction by Hardin 
Craig. Publications of the Facsimile 
Text Society, No. 50. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Morningside Heights, 
New York City. Pp. xxii, 284. $2.60. 


The continuance and extent of 
the important work of the Fac- 
simile Society is somewhat indi- 
cated by the fact that in Bright’s 
Treatise of Melancholie has been 
reached number fifty of those 
important reproductions of out- 
of-prints. Thomas Bright’s work 
is of special interest because he 
seems to have been looked upon 
as an authority by Burton of the 
more famous “Melancholy,” and 
because he opposed to the ma- 
terialism of Galen, still for that 
age an authority in medicine, a 
more religious view. Bright held 
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that not all the “humours” of 
melancholy had a material basis, 
and that therefore religion had a 
place in dispelling certain forms 
of melancholy. One modern touch 
at least he had which was that 
diet has an effect upon the feel- 
ings. 

The special interest of the work 
will lie in its exposition of the 
state of medical learning of the 
time and the antiquarian inter- 
est arising from the relation 
which this treatise holds to oth- 
ers of similar nature. It is ac- 
companied by a valuable intro- 
duction by Professor Hardin 
Craig. RTF; 


THE THREE COPERNICAN TREA- 
TISES: The Commentariolus of Co- 

. pernicus; The Letter Against Werner; 
The Narratio Prima of Rheticus, trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by 
Edward Rosen. Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York. 
Pp. x, 211. $3.00. 


It seems quite incredible that 
as we approach the fourth cen- 
tenary of the Narratio Prima of 
Copernicus we have for the first 
time the English translation of 
that work. In the Three Coper- 
nican Treatises we catch a sure 
glimpse of the difficulties that 
faced Copernicus and we gather 
something of the genius of the 
scientist who can by good right 
be called the father of modern 
astronomy. We are impressed 
not only by the genius but by 
the modesty of the man who 
brought about in human thought 
so vast a change from the an- 
ciently held ideas of Ptolemaus 
Claudius which had ruled for 
more than thirteen centuries. 

Albeit he was certain that his 
solution found close confirma- 
tion in his astronomical observa- 
tions he modestly referred to his 
findings as hypotheses. This is 
one point in the discussion of 
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clears up for us against an opin- 
ion formerly widely held. He 
also shows that the occasional 
statement that the astronomer 
was a monk is incorrect. He was 
rather a cleric of the regular 
order and a Canon. Neither is it 
true that in order to soften the 
criticism against him of the re- 
ligious for presuming to know 
more than was revealed in the 
Scripture (that is, that the earth 
revolved about the sun), he be- 
gan with a statement that his 
theories were merely hypothet- 
ical. That was the work of a 
well-intentioned friend, Osian- 
der, who, entrusted with the 
publication of the work, substi- 
tuted an apologetic preface to 
mollify the ecclesiastics. This 
preface was for a long time sup- 
posed to have been the one com- 
posed by Copernicus himself. 
The author has very wisely 
chosen for translation the three 
short treatises instead of the 
longer and more complicated De 
revolutionibus orbium  coeles- 
tium, a work which he happily 
promises to undertake in the fu- 
ture. Too much praise cannot be 
given the Columbia Press, and 
the Editors of The Records of 
Civilization Series, Doctors Ev- 
ans and Barry for the courage 
of their project and for the ex- 
cellence of their choice in the 
works reproduced. This effort 
is one of the most heartening 
undertakings in a time which all 
but promises the destruction of 
our modern culture. R.T.F. 


HISTORY AND SCIENCE. By Hugh 
Miller. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California. Pp. 201. $2.00. 


In the preface to the History 
and Science, Dr. Miller says: 
“Our theme is that theory and 
history are everywhere two com- 
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plimentary approaches to natural 
knowledge and that each is, ac- 
cordingly, of general applicabil- 
ity.” By theory Dr. Miller is 
thinking of that great body of 
scientific knowledge which at- 
tempts to interpret the reality 
that appears to be additional to 
life and also life itself. 


Dr. Miller finds Darwin’s in- 
terpretation of evolution of pri- 
mary importance. It is of the 
same nature as the historical 
process defining that process in 
the best sense as a record of un- 
broken change. No one is likely 
to question Dr. Miller’s thesis in 
this respect but, unfortunately, 
he does not always adhere to it 
himself. While it is true that 
Darwin’s work had the effect of 
destroying the old rationalistic 
interpretation of the living or- 
ganism as fixed and eternal, 
there is nothing in Darwin that 
can justify Dr. Miller’s assump- 
tion that the belief in the inde- 
terminism of the electron is 
“fatal to all that is precious in 
human faith.” or that it reduces 
“life to sheer unintelligible 
chance.” It would be more con- 
sistent with Darwin to say that 
the more recent concepts and 
constructions in the physical 
sciences, like the indeterminism 
of the electron, are in keeping 
with his theory than that they 
are in any way in conflict with 
that theory. Darwin defined 
science as “The grouping of 
fact: so that gereral conclusions 
or laws may be drawn from 
them.” Hence it is difficult to 
understand how Dr. Miller. after 
making Darwin’s interpretation 
of evolution the most imvortant 
factor in his thesis, could at the 
same time make determinism an 
absolute (see pages 113-14-15) 
in the same sense that he had 
rejected the absolutes of the ra- 
tionalists. Nor does his position 


in this respect appear to be in 
keeping with his idea that we 
have the power to determine 
“what the future shall be.” For, 
it follows that if we have the 
power to determine “what the 
future shall be” then we, and not 
the interaction between our en- 
vironment and ourselves deter- 
mines that future. 

Dr. Miller is to be congratu- 
lated on seeing clearly that the 
process of evolution is the most 
important factor in any philo- 
sophical interpretation of our 
modern world, and to anyone 
who is interested in this way of 
interpreting our problems, the 
book may be heartily recom- 
mended. Louis J. Hopkins. 


LES FONDEMENTS DE LA LOGIQUE 
SYMBOLIQUE. By Thomas Green- 
wood. Vol. I Critique du Nominalisme 
logistique. Vol. II Justification de calculs 
logiques. In LOGIQUE ET METHOD- 
OLOGIE 1 et 2. (Actualités Scientifiques 
et Industrielles Nos. 588, 593). Paris. 
Herman and Cie, 1938. Pp. 61 and 81. 
18 fr. each. 


After tracing the history of 
Greek logic through Aristotle 
and expounding the basic ontol- 
ogv of the Aristotelian logic, the 
author of Les Fondements de la 
Logique Symbolique offers a 
criticism of the nominalism of 
the symbolic logic which it is as- 
serted neglects the necessary re- 
lations of predication. 

The position is maintained that 
the extension introduced by the 
symbolic logic, the four princi- 
pal calculi, of propositions, prop- 
ositional functions, classes, and 
relations, are only particular as- 
pects of the form of the judg- 
ment of inherence § is P, and 
hence that the developments of 
the symbolic logie are but exten- 
sions of the classical logic. 

_ The purpose of the whole work 
is to show how the unity of 
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thought expressed by the judg- the Kingdom pictures the ideal 


ment manifests itself under the 
multiple expressions which can 
perfectly unify the new forms of 
the symbolic logic, and which 
themselves may find their justi- 
fication in a realistic ontology. 

The opposing nominalism holds 
that the categorical proposition 
S is P is but an aspect of a more 
general propositional form, and 
that Aristotle failed to interpret 
the structure of the proposition 
with sufficient generality to in- 
clude relations, especially the 
many termed relations revealed 
in the atomic analysis of propo- 
sitions. 

These volumes represent a 
scholarly and careful defense of 
the classical logic as based upon 
the thesis of the unity of thought 
as expressed in the judgment of 
inherence. However, since the 
parties to the controversy repre- 
sent on the whole opposing 
ontological and epistemological 
schools, it cannot be said that 
any solution or compromise has 
here been reached that will be 
‘convincing to the other side. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


Civilization and Freedom 


CIVILIZATION IN EAST AND WEST. 
By H. N. Spalding. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Pp. xv, 334. $4.25. 


An unusually timely and inter- 
esting book is H. N. Spalding’s 
Civilization in East and West. 
Beginning with an account of 
the Biological State represented 
in the society of primitive man, 
he proceeds to describe the var- 
ious efforts at social organiza- 
tion under the generalizations of 
the Materialist State, the Moral 
State, the Moral-Spiritual State, 
the Spiritual State, and under 
the captions of the Prophets of 

the Kingdom, and the Coming of 


state. 

The author holds that the 
weakness of the material state 
lies in its search for aggrandize- 
ment and its pursuit of war. 

Freedom to go to war, like 
freedom to murder, is a li- 
cense given to anarchy... 
Had the Roman Empire like 
the Chinese developed its 
libertas rather than its wm- 
perium, and subordinated 
its material to its moral in- 
terests, it would have sur- 
vived, as the Chinese did, It 
fell because it tried to save 
itself materially — not like 
China morally —by grad- 
ually converting its govern- 
ment into a dictatorship. 
(32-33) 

The disintegrating effect of 
materialism on the state is clear- 
ly shown to be that to which 
Dante ascribed the downfall of 
the Florentine republic, Avarice. 

It is evident to common 
sense that ‘to seek one’s 
own’ at the expense of oth- 
ers without consideration of 
justice or mercy, first iso- 
lates the selfish nation from 
other nations, and next — 
within the nation — isolates 
class from class and citizen 
from citizen, until in the 
end that solidarity which 
characterized and made pos- 
sible the original communi- 
ties of men disappears alto- 
gether. (68) ... The Sover- 
eign Nation State is today 
as out of date as the City 
State was once, and man- 
kind are finding it as diffi- 
cult as did the Greeks to 
think out a more appropri- 
ate political form for the 
spirit of man to dwell in 
(69) ... Such is the threat 
to civilization involved in 
the materialism of the pres- 
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ent day. But it goes deeper ; 
for unless materialism is re- 
sisted, it makes the Good of 
a civilization a branch that 
ceases to bear fruit. (69) 

China provides the author with 
an example of the Moral State 
which rests upon the self control 
of its citizens, and depends upon 
education for its strength and 
continuance. The Moral-Spirit- 
ual State is typified in the politi- 
cal ideals of the Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan leaders and in the 
ecclesiastical movements of the 
Middle Ages. The chapter on the 
Spiritual State is given to the 
ideals of social organization that 
guided the great mystics, Chris- 
tian, Hindu and Buddhist who 
had their faces turned from the 
present world to a world yet un- 
realized. In these ideals he finds 
the only way of salvation for 
modern civilization. Here he ex- 
presses hope, for: “Evil wins bat- 
tles. but Good wins campaigns” 
(293). 

The work is marked by a rare 
insight and understanding of the 
movements of history and an un- 
usual familiarity with Oriental 
civilization. Readers who wish 
light upon the general problem 
of civilization and its future will 
do well to read this book. 

In a book so well conceived 
and written it is regrettable to 
find Free Masonry referred to as 
“Atheistic” (53) rather than de- 
istic, and we have never before, 
outside the joke sheets, seen 
Walt Whitman’s great work re- 
ferred to as “Blades (sic) of 
Grass” (135). RTP: 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE POLICY 
AND THE LIBERAL SPIRIT: Being 
the Phelps-Stokes Lectures Delivered 
before the University of Cape Town, 
May 1939. By R. F. Alfred Hoernlé. 
Published on behalf of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund of the University of Cape 
Town, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Pp. xiv, 190. 


Professor Hoernle’s lectures on 
South African Native Policy 
possesses more than a local sig- 
nificance at a time when the 
problems of race, nationality and 
caste are vital in every part of 
the world. He has given years of 
study to the race situation of 
South Africa, is fully cognizant 
of the problems involved and yet 
treats them with a detachment 
that is quite unusual. The race 
struggle which has become so 
tense there has become a world 
problem certain to be extended 
and aggravated in the years 
ahead. The question arises, shall 
certain groups become the vir- 
tual slaves of other groups, de- 
nied privileges of education and 
social equality? Is such a con- 
dition conducive to the best in- 
terests of the dominant race? Is 
there assurance that it can be 
maintained? Is there any solu- 
tion to the problem? 

The author treats the issue 
from the standpoint of liberal- 
ism. He believes that the only 
correct society is one in which 
proper attention is paid to the 
development of every person as 
a value. He does not feel that we 
are to achieve such a result by 
uncompromising watchwords or 
shibboleths. He feels that large 
freedoms are possible within 
racial groups without interracial 
amalgamation. He does not be- 
lieve in the permanent subjuga- 
tion of any group. Just at the 
moment the world struggle is be- 
tween the rights of democracy 
and the rights of dominant 
groups to enslave the rest. The 
crisis is intensified by being 
world-wide and one that must 
now be settled in every part of 
the world. To those who are 
cognizant of this fact and who 
wish the tempered judgment of 
a scholar of long experience as 
well as a man of affairs this 
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work of Professor Hoernlé will 
will be of great value. 
LE. 


Wisdom in Conduct 


WISDOM IN CONDUCT. By Christo- 
pher Browne Garnett, Jr. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. Pp. 
458. $2.50. 


Wisdom in Conduct is an In- 
troductory Ethics founded on the 
ethical theory called “wisdom in 
conduct.” Part I which is histor- 
ical consists of an exposition of 
ethical theories with which the 
present work is in contrast, and 
includes the authoritarian and 
ratioralistic as represented by 
the deealogue and Kant; the 
study of the good, as represented 
by Hedonism and Utilitarianism ; 
the good as power, in Plato, and 
Nietzsche’s superman. The inner 
life as the locus of ethical values 
in Lao-Tze. Koheleth and Tolstoi, 
is contrasted with groun life as 
the center in Hegel and Marx. 
The concept of wisdom in con- 
duct represents a return to Con- 
fucius, Socrates and Aristotle as 
classical proponents of the the- 
ory, and involves taking into ac- 
count the total ethical situation 
which consists of a complex of 
factors. These include the basic 
disnositions or character of the 
individual; the particular set of 
motives and habits expressed by 
the person in any piece of con- 
duct: discrimination, evaluation 
and choice; the personal act; and 
the ends and selection of means 
to these ends. 

In the second part of the book 
the application of the theory of 
wisdom in conduct is made with 
reference to types of negative 
and positive situations in indi- 
vidual and group life. Some of 
the negative situations studied in 
personal life are: poverty, ill- 

ness, and failure in a career. 


Positive situations are such as 
education, choice of a vocation, 
marriage and friendship. Nega- 
tive situations in group life stud- 
ied include group poverty, crime 
and war. Types of positive situ- 
ations in group life are, the rela- 
tion of the nation state to group 
ae industry, radio, the church, 
ete. 

The book is well organized, and 
on the whole seems admirably 
adapted to use as an introduc- 
tory textbook in Ethics, and be- 
cause of its non-technical treat- 
ment will be read with profit 
and interest by the average 
reader. H.L.S. 


HOW CHARACTER DEVELOPS; A 
Psychological Interpretation. By Fritz 
Kunkel and Roy E. Dickerson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xiii, 
274. $2.50. 


How Character Develops, by 
Fritz Kunkel and Roy E. Dicker- 
son, is a real contribution to 
practical psychology. The awk- 
wardness of the term “We- 
Psychology” is somewhat re- 
moved from the expression when 
we discover the source to be an 
attempt to translate into Eng- 
lish the German word wirhaftig- 
keit (we-feeling). Upon this 
term the whole significance of 
the discussion revolves. Dr. 
Kunkel suggests that the person- 
ality may never be taken to stand 
alone but, from the first, acts 
and is acted uvon by its human 
associations. Nor is this social 
denendence if properly directed 
to be devlored. Its perversion is 
when the person uses it to for- 
ward selfish ends and becomes 
the “clinging vine” type of char- 
acter, its proper use is when one 
learns to sink selfish interests in 
a common good and_ thus 
achieves not only a higher type 
of character but a larger crea- 
tiveness and a new meaningful- 
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ness of personal expression. 
These general principles are then 
drawn out and applied to the 
various problems of human life 
and happiness, ethics, family 
life, self-education, the egocen- 
tric emotions, inhibitions, and 
creative decisions. 

The book is exceedingly sane 
and intelligible for all classes of 
readers and we would especially 
recommend it to those who as 
parents or teachers seek to un- 
derstand the psychological facts 
regarding the children commit- 
ted to them and how to meet 
their problems. R.T.F. 


Religion and Change 


THE DRAMA OF OUR RELIGION. By 
A. Graham Baldwin. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Pp. 253. $1.80. 


The Drama of Our Religion is 
a simple, clear, and helpful treat- 
ment of the factors which have 
gone into making the religion of 
today. It is the kind of a book 
which will be found helpful to 
those seeking to understand the 
place of religion as a fact of 
human experience, and the Bible 
as containing a great variety of 
literatures expressing diverse re- 
ligious emotions and ideas over 
a long period of time. Part I 
deals with the development of 
the religion of the Hebrews, and 
Part II with the religion of the 
New Testament. The leading 
ideas of each period, economic 
and political, are given due 
weight. 

There is nothing new in this 
volume, but it breathes a spirit 
of breadth and understanding 
not only of the literatures and 
historical factors involved, but 
also of the intelligent student 
mind to which it is especially 
addressed. H.L.S. 


THE EVENING ALTAR. By Carl Wal- 
lace Petty. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. Pp. x, 187. $1.00. 


Something of the strength and 
insight of the great ministry of 
Carl Wallace Petty speaks silent- 
ly through this little book of de- 
votions, The Evening Altar, 
which many will welcome as an 
aid to private worship. The ad- 
dresses and prayers were given 
first as radio talks, and then 
committed to print and private- 
ly circulated. The demand for 
them was so great that now they 
have been prepared for an even 
larger circulation. They are 
truly a blessing in a time that 
calls for increasing thoughtful- 
ness and self-examination. 

pty yet 


THREE CENTURIES OF ADVANCE. 
Vol. III. of The Expansion of Chris- 
tianity. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Harper Brothers, New York. Pp. ix, 
503. $3.50. 


No such effort has before been 
made to give a full account of 
the relation of Christianity to 
world civilization as has been 
made in this remarkable series 
on The Expansion of Christian- 
ity by Professor Latourette. The 
present volume, Three Centuries 
of Advance, deals with the period 
from 1500 A.D. to 1800, and 
covers the world-wide advance 
of Christianity, discusses per- 
sons, movements, social and po- 
litical results of the spread of 
the Christian faith. The work is 
in the scope of its treatment al- 
most encyclopedic, and will form 
a definite body of information 
and reference for years to come. 
One is amazed at the breadth of 
reading and understanding of its 
author. 

The work is likewise oppor- 
tune in its appearance for it 
marks possibly the turn of a new 
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epoch in the world’s history, the 
close of an old order and the 
beginning of a new. In these 
days of uncertainty it is of spe- 
cial importance that we should 
have a mind to the ideologies 
and philosophies of the past 
which have made history, if we 
are to gather any understanding 
of the future sequence of events. 
It is once more made obvious 
that history is not primarily the 
product of the battlefields but 
rather of the infiltration and 
conquest by ideas which deter- 
mine the attitudes and actions of 
men. Professor Latourette here 
presents us with a laboratory for 
an examination of the conquer- 
ing power of ideas and their in- 
fluence upon human affairs. The 
only criticism we could offer 
would be that he has been bound 
by the necessities of publication 
to refrain from a more lengthy 
discussion of men, measures, and 
events which would have added 
much to the human interest of 
these volumes. The work will be 
a necessity to any well-stocked 
library. Bar: 


FOR THE HEALING OF THE NA- 
TIONS: Impressions of Christianity 
Around the World. By Henry P. Van 

’ Dusen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. xx, 227. $1.00. 


Professor Van Dusen, disil- 
lusioned regarding the present 
state of foreign missions and a 
delegate to the Madras Confer- 
ence, decided to investigate for 
himself on the way to that con- 
ference. To that end he spent 
eight months in the visitation of 
mission stations around the 
world, and brings us his findings 
in this book, For the Healing of 
the Nations. The report he 
brings is gratifying and will be 
welcomed by many who have for 
years given their support to the 
missionary enterprise. The re- 
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sults he details are a marvellous 
confirmation of the justification 
for and value of Christian mis- 
sions. The facts which he men- 
tions are the best evidence of 
Divine guidance and make a 
story as inspired and thrilling 
as the original Acts of the Apos- 
tles. To some of us this con- 
temporary evidence of miracles 
wrought needs no particular bol- 
sterine of the bibliolatry to 
which Dr. Van Dusen commends 
us as the great force and drive 
of the enterprise. We vield him 
no jot in respect for the Chris- 
tian Scriptures and their imnor- 
tance as a charter for Christian 
action, but we always remember 
the word we heard uttered by 
Bishon Thoburn many years ago, 
who declared that if the Acts of 
the Anostles were ever lost the 
church would proceed to live and 
write a new one. Restored bod- 
ies, minds and souls are the best 
evidence of the living power of 
Christianity in the face of which 
all other authorities, Serintural 
or ecclesiastical. are of less im- 
portance and without which they 
are but as a sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. RTE: 


WORLD COMMUNITY. By William 
Paton. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 192. $1.50. 


World Community brings hope 
for the Christian church at a 
time of need, for the author is 
convinced that “the tide has 
turned” (7), and that the mean- 
ing of the church is being ap- 
preciated anew. In harmony 
with Dr. Paton’s interest in 
world missions, one naturally 
finds the missionary spirit 
hroathing on almost every page. 
The volume is not significant for 
its intellectual contributions. 
Typical Biblical and theological 
interpretations are assumed, but 
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there glows an urge, a concern, 
what is commonly called an evan- 
gelical passion. : 

Throughout the world there is 
“the undeniable fact of disinte- 
gration” (20-1). Islam, India, 
China, Japan and other nations 
are being submerged by “the 
great wave of left” sentiment. 
Absolute is rising against Abso- 
lute until men everywhere are be- 
wildered. Service to such a world 
community, the author contends, 
“lies in the recognition of some- 
thing that transcends human 
community” (39). This may be 
given by what the church orig- 
inally means—putting God first, 
forgiveness, recognition of the 
truth about man, and universal 
fellowship. 

On the assumption that man 
can be changed, Dr. Paton pleads 
for the remaking of society in 
education, medicine, rural dis- 
trict, and industrialization, as 
well as for a new outlook in na- 
tional life. Division must be 
healed by community conscious- 
ness expressed somehow through 
the universal church in which 
racialism will be reduced and in- 
ternational good-will will pre- 
vail. Can the goal be realized? 
The author is confident that it 
can be to a degree, and to this 
end he is calling upon men to 
dedicate themselves. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


THE EVANGEL OF A NEW WORLD. 
By Albert Edward Day. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


The Evangel of a New World 
is an effective combination of a 
liberal point of view dealing with 
the fundamental principles of 
Christianity in a lively manner. 
The reader appreciates the in- 
tellectual framework in which 
the views are set. It betrays 
reading and research on the part 
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of the author. This is not always 
the case with writers on kindred 
themes. Also, the author is try- 
ing to view his message in terms 
understandable to the average 
man. The reading of this volume 
should not be limited to minis- 
ters. “The way-faring man” will 
relish it. Moreover, Dr. Day 
shuns a compromising position 
as to the remedy for present ills. 
The principle of this remark, 
“another world is necessary to 
restore the lost balance of this 
one” (77), underlies the solution 
of every problem, whether indi- 
vidual, social, national or inter- 
national. 

As a prominent minister, the 
author has at hand an abundance 
of apt illustrations and well- 
thought - out phrases and epi- 
grams which express the con- 
centration of distilled meanings. 
The volume should not be ne 
glected by any lover of the true 
and the good. P.R.H. 


PAUL: MAN OF CONFLICT. A Modern 
Biographical Sketch. By Donald Wayne 
Riddle. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. Pp. 244. $2.00. 


It is difficult to say anvthing 
new about Paul. Probably the 
most that one can do is to shift 
emphasis to neglected points of 
view. This is what Professor 
Riddle has done in Paul: Man of 
Conflict. The author describes 
his effort as “scientific biog- 
raphy” (8), and claims to have 
maintained three principles “stu- 
diously” : 

A correct picture of Paul 
. only from primary 
sources; the data thus de- 
rived are understood when 
conflict is perceived as the 
essential key ; and in sketch- 
ing the picture Paul must be 
allowed to speak for him- 
self (9). . 
Hence, distinction betwee 
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sources, primary — Pauline let- 
ters, and secondary — Luke - 
Acts — is imperative. Neglect at 
this point accounts for the con- 
fusion in almost all biographies 
of Paul (15). Also, Paul’s career 
must be centered around conflict 
which “‘is the essential key to the 
understanding of Paul’ (8). 

Chapter six, “Paul’s Religion,” 
is outstanding among the rest. 
Here the thesis is defended that 
“Paul was never converted from 
one religion to a different one” 
(147). He never forsook Juda- 
ism and there was no ‘Chris- 
tianity’ to which he might have 
been converted” (147). 

The correct picture, then, is 
one of an ardent and utterly 
sincere person, already de- 
voted to the attempt to se- 
cure for himself conscious- 
ness of a satisfying relation 
with God ... the religious 
life was the one determin- 
ing interest (157). 
In this frame of devotion, how- 
ever. Paul discovered failure of 
attainment by means of Torah 
and law and success in satisfac- 
tion by means of Jesus, as Lord. 
Turning to the Gentiles and the 
emercence of the organized form 
of Christianity were later and 
secondary considerations. 

One might complain at the at- 
temnt to dissolve into thin air, 
as it were, the significance of the 
conversion crisis in Paul’s life. 
However scientific and liberal 
men may be, even on pragmatic 
grounds, catalepsy. for example, 
affords a shallow interpretation 
of a life generally acceded to 
rank among the few greatest of 
history. The author might well 
have omitted the statement as 
well as even the intimation that, 

It is obvious that the ex- 
perience is to be understood 
[ie., “Paul’s central and 
revolutionary religious ex- 


perience.”] as some form of 
the vision experience of cata- 
leptic nature (65). 

P.R.H: 


MODERN MAN AND THE CROSS. By 
John C. Schroeder. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. 168. $1.50. 


It is difficult to conceive of one 
reading Modern Man and the 
Cross, without sensing apprecia- 
tion and obligation. Dr. Schroe- 
der writes brilliantly, persua- 
sively and with ease. His writ- 
ing betrays wide reading, the 
results of which he turns to good 
account. Also, the Cross is pre- 
sented in such a way as to place 
upon one its command of author- 
ity. In the opinion of the writer, 
the Cross is not a mere trinket, 
not even an intellectual one, but 
it has “cosmic relevance” (152). 
It reflects man’s tendency of see- 
ing the best and loving it “but 
in his blindness [of putting] it to 
death” (15). The Cross is needed 
in the lives of good men because 
at best the 

individual good men can cor- 
porately be responsible for 
a great evil which they do 
not recognize as evil (81). 

The Cross likewise furnishes 
the clue to the meaning of his- 
tory for it takes into account 
both reason and unreason. It is 
the Cross which lifts philosophy 
into religion. Only in the light 
of the Cross, also, does person- 
ality find its highest and truest 
expression : 

An intense personal experi- 
ence comes into being only 
through a widening social 
insight. The paradox is 
here. You become a person 
only when you forget you 
are a person. You have a 
personality only when you 
do not know it (76). 

This suggestive volume is wor- 
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thy of attention. Even the aver- 
age reader, as well as the leader 
in thought, will pronounce it 
awakening and persuasive. 


. . 


Mind and Social Process 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
THOUGHT. By Emory S. Bogardus. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York. Pp. 553. $3.50. 


The Development of Social 
Thought is admirably planned to 
give the student a sense of the 
gradual growth and increasing 
complexity of social thought and 
social problems, and in the class- 
room ought to be a temptation 
to the student to make his own 
independent forays into the 
wealth of basic source material 
summarized in the text and re- 
ferred to in the ample bibliog- 
rarhies. 

The earliest social thought is 
expressed in proverbs, chiefly of 
a practical nature and applying 
mainly to primary groups. These 
proverbs from different peoples 
reveal similarities which are in- 
terpreted by the author to imply 
universality of needs rather than 
cultural diffusion. Next the so- 
cial thought of ancient civiliza- 
tions in Egypt and Babylonia, 
India and Persia, China and 
Japan, Greece and Rome, is pre- 
sented through a discussion of 
the literatures and institutions 
of these peoples. A section fol- 
lows on individualistic social 
thought and includes the contri- 
butions of a group of philosoph- 
ers from Bacon and Hobbes to 
Kant. The second half of the 
book is concerned with writers 
and leaders who have contrib- 
uted to sociological thinking by 
means of the development of 
concepts, and also with those 
who have envisioned plans for 
social improvement, during the 
period since social thought has 


become somewhat specialized, 
such as Comte, Marx, Ward, 
Kropotkin and Pareto, to men- 
tion only a few. 

There is an excellent conclud- 
ing chapter on the development 
of sociological thought as the 
culmination of the long develop- 
ment of social thought. The 
author distinguishes sociological 
thought from social thought as 
“the analysis of the meanings to 
persons of social experiences 
and the stating of laws and the 
description of processes that un- 
derlie and explain all social life” 
(p. 523). Sociology as a science, 
however, developed since the op- 
ening decades of the twentieth 
century and has been character- 
ized by a number of methods and 
approaches such as social statis- 
tics, the cultural and historical 
approach, ecology, personal in- 
terview and life history methods, 
and various methods of social 
research. The goal of social re- 
search is to formulate laws 
about social life and processes, 
and the essence of a scientific 
social law is found in “a descrip- 
tion of an invariant pattern of 
social phenomena.” Then the 
author concludes 

Even such a definition is 
subject to qualification, and 
the discovery of such laws 
in social life still baffles so- 
cial research. How can in- 
variant patterns be reliably 
defined in a changing world 
that is characterized by so 
many variant factors as ours 
(p. 537). 
Thus the problems and difficulties 
with which sociology and social 
research have wrestled in their 
struggle for recognition as sci- 
ence are frankly admitted. But 
is not the search for “invariant 
patterns of phenomena” the 
statement of an ideal, which has 
been reached only in the most 
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exact sciences, and which is not 
to be expected in such a new 
science as sociology where the 
materials are so complex and not 
easily subject to control and pre- 
diction. High probability is suf- 
ficient for purposes of continued 
progress in the social sciences, 
and no doubt for some time to 
come we must be content with 
less than the discovery of invar- 
jiant patterns in these fields. 
H.L.S. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY UN- 
AFRAID. By Roy Malcolm. The Ox- 
ford Press, Hollywood, California. Pp. 
149. 


Professor Roy Malcolm’s 
American Democracy Unafraid 
is no blind nor unthinking ad- 
vocacy of democracy as at pres- 
ent achieved but a studious at- 
tempt to defend the American 
way of life, while yet mindful of 
its failures and short-comings. 
The chapter headings indicate 
something of the range of the 
brief discussion: Some Amer- 
ican Ideas of Democracy; The 
American Constitution; Instru- 
ments of Democratic Control; 
Democracy and Education; Lib- 
erty and Self-Discipline; The 
American Presidency and Dic- 
tatorship; The American Politi- 
cal Party; Fitness for Public 
Office; The Vitality of American 
Democracy. Professor Malcolm 
brings to the study not only years 
of teaching in the field of Polit- 
ical Science but the experience 
of an active man of affairs and 
a publicist which gives an un- 
usual insight and practical value 
to his exposition of public ques- 
tions. BRE, 


THE SOCIAL MIND: Foundations of 
Social Philosophy. By John Elof Boodin. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xiii, 593. $3.50. 


For forty years Professor John 


Elof Boodin has pioneered in the 
defence of the ontological rights 
of both the physical sciences and 
the spiritual insights of man, 
and has produced a system of 
metaphysics that is at once real- 
istic, idealistic, and personal- 
istic. Since 1904 he has also pio- 
neered in the doctrine, now 
known as Emergence and Hol- 
ism, which repudiates the suffic- 
lency of the materialistic or 
“genetic” method and maintains 
that wholes are more than the 
sum of their parts. These prin- 
ciples have recently been applied 
to the field of social philosophy 
in his volume entitled The Social 
Mind. Herein the doctrines of 
cosmic realism, spiritual ideal- 
ism, emergence, holism, and per- 
sonalism blend to form a signifi- 
cant addition to the literature of 
philosophical sociology. The in- 
adequacy of the old naturalistic 
method of reduction is clearly 
stated in the following: 

We must... learn to re- 
spect the facts for what they 
are. We must recognize dif- 
ferent levels of causality in 
nature and try to discover 
the laws, qualitative ana 
quantitative, which are ap- 
propriate to the respective 
levels. This is especially 
important in dealing with 
social facts. The social 
sciences must emancipate 
themcelves from the physi- 
cal sciences and learn to rec- 
ognize the distinctive facts 
of their own domain — the 
laws which govern the in- 
terrelation of human wills. 
If there is to be unification 
of science, it cannot be real- 
ized by reduction to the 
simplest level of nature, but 
by showing the interdepen- 
dence of different levels of 
of nature. (338) 

While the roots of group life are 
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deeply laid in biology, and while 
society is to be conceived as a 
part of the strategy of evolution 
in the interests of life, society is 
not a merely biological phenom- 
enon. Society is an emergent, 
teleological, and creative whole, 
characterized by its own unique 
facts and laws. While Professor 
Boodin interprets a society to be 
a concrete individual, like a mole- 
cule, for instance, he is not to be 
understood to claim that a group 
is a person with a distinct ego 
or self-consciousness of its own. 
It is true that out of society a 
human individual is an abstract 
individual, a mere brute; but it 
is equally true, on the other 
hand, that a society is only the 
unity of the individuals compris- 
ing it. While persons emerge 
only in society, the center of 
value is the person, not an ab- 
stract group. “The individual is 
not a mere mathematical inter- 
section point of social currents, 
but a creative factor from which 
the initiative of the process must 
in the last analysis proceed.” 
(360) Society as more than a 
sum of individuals must be con- 
ceived as a system of “energy re- 
lations,” comprising a psychic 
and social field, on the analogy of 
an electro-magnetic field, and 
represents “a higher level of en- 
ergy fields than those dealt with 
by the physical sciences, but no 
less real.”’ (231) 

Without losing the person in 
the account, the author then lays 
stress on the social matrix of 
personal value, cognition, and 
the organization of the will. Tra- 
ditionally sociology has been de- 
feated by its acceptance of the 
purely physiological account of 
the individual, and the attempt 
to explain social facts in terms 
of physical analogies. “The sci- 
ence of social theory has been 
seriously handicapped by two 


false traditions, one that of phys- 
iological materialism, the other 
that of juristic formalism.” The 
former viewpoint has reduced 
the person to a solipsistic mech- 
anism, while the latter has erred 
in treating the individual as “a 
mere accident” of institutional- 
ized forms. 

Professor Boodin’s emphasis 
upon spiritual values indicates a 
fine judiciousness and a rich 
sympathy for the deeper ways of 
life. He reveals clearly the in- 
separability of sociology from 
metaphysics and ethics, i.e., from 
the ontology of society and the 
problem of values which it may 
possess. His clear defense of the 
autonomy of the science of soc- 
iology based on the princivle of 
emergence, together with his 
criticism of its old-line material- 
istic presuppositions, may well 
be valued as a pioneering chap- 
ter in the history of modern soc- 
ial thought. Wilbur Long. 


Men and Their Day 


MEN OF POWER. Vol. V. By Fred 
Eastman. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. Pp. 224. $1.50. 


We have now the fifth and last 
of the series of biographies in 
Men of Power by Fred Eastman. 
These “sixty - minute biograph- 
ies” possess unusual merit in 
the excellence of their presenta- 
tion and in their choice of sub- 
jects to be presented. The pres- 
ent volume sets forth the life 
stories of Nicolai Lenin, Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, Edward Livingstone 
Trudeau, and Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. Professor Eastman has 
picked the salient facts in each 
life history which renders them 
of great value in spite of their 
brevity. Biography is of special 
Importance to the young and 
these are put within such com- 
pass as to make them of special 
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significance as books of presen- 
tation to adolescents. At the 
same time they have an equal 
interest for adults. (od Ma Oe 


MARCUS BRUTUS. By Max Radin. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. Pp. 
viii, 238. $2.75. 


Max Radin’s Brutus comes at 
an opportune moment in history 
because it throws a light on 
world politics that shows how 
very like the present moment are 
those days of the past which we 
frequently see under the glamor 
of far-off time. Most of us are 
dependent for our knowledge of 
this character on the lines of 
Shakespeare in the Julius Caesar 
of our adolescent school days. 
Radin shows that the little 
glimpse of the regicide that the 
immortal Will has given was 
substantially correct. We are 
therefore intrigued to pursue 
further the career of this inter- 
esting Roman. The progress of 
Roman dictators. the means of 
foisting themselves unon the 
public, the nonular acclaim that 
followed widely proclaimed vic- 
tories. the willingness of the peo- 
ple to follow anyore who would 
furnich the coveted “Rread and 
Circus.” these read like a leaf 
out of the contemporary book of 
hictory. 

We are provided with a fur- 
ther uncomfortable feeling that 
perhans that growth of the love 
of lihertv which we have vis- 
ioned in the work of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, and which seemed to 
mark an advance in European 
political life, was perhaps as 
baseless as the fabric of a dream. 
The same old principles of vio- 
lence, the same old “purges” of 
political opponents, the same 
buying off of the general public, 
the falsehood and chicanery in 

high places, the same blatant 


pomp and show seem attended 
by the same old results as two 
thousand years ago. The same 
political principles are in the 
saddle, the same disdain for free- 
dom only wears a new mask and 
that is all. Perhaps we needed 
a book like this to remind us of 
the slump back to barbarism 
from which we have long given 
ourselves the credit of having 
emerged. It may help us to take 
heed to our ways that freedom 
perish not from the earth. Pro- 
fessor Radin has done a good 
piece of work which will attract 
wide interest at this turn in 
world affairs. R.T.F. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN DEWEY, 
1882-1939. By Milton Halsey Thomas, 
with an introduction by Herbert W. 
Schneider. Columbia University Press, 
Morningside Heights, New York City. 
Pp. xviii, 246. $3.00. 


This second edition of the 
Bibliography of John Dewey 
brings down to 1939 the index 
to the various writings of Amer- 
ica’s leading philosopher, and in- 
dicates the breadth and persist- 
ence of interest in his work. 
Chronologically arranged. it pro- 
vides also a history of Dewey’s 
intellectual pilgrimage and the 
changes both in his thoucht and 
interests over a period of nearly 
sixty years. 

The first part is concerned 
with the writings of Dewey him- 
self, while the second part gives 
us a listing of the various arti- 
cles and books that have been 
written about him. An introduc- 
tion has been written by Profes- 
sor Herbert W. Schneider. The 
work, which marks Dewey’s 
eightieth year, will become an 
essential reference book for any 
library, public or private, worthy 
of the name or pretending at 
least to a modern research value. 
Whatever the estimate we may 
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put upon Professor Dewey’s phi- 
losophical ideals, it cannot be 
denied that he has wielded a 
formative influence in American 
thinking, the extent of which is 
not easy to estimate. The work 
is increased in value by an ex- 
cellent index which makes it 
easy to locate desired names or 
subjects. 1 We 


A SPANISH TUDOR: The Life of 
Bloody Mary. By H. F. M. Prescott. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. xv, 552. $5.00. 


So much has been written de- 
rogatory to Mary Tudor that 
perhaps it was high time that in 
the long roll of history when 
some one with a good degree of 
disinterestedness should rise to 
her defence. Not only is the 
authoress, Miss Prescott, in- 
clined to an unprejudiced view, 
but she comes armed with the 
facts and the documents. Per- 
haps in this renewed age of 
blood and thunder when it has 
again become popular to set 
one’s political enemies up 
against the wall and shoot them 
in a convenient “purge,” Mary’s 
wholesale murders will seem less 
reprehensible than they have to 
a previous generation. We are 
provided here with the whole 
story of the surrounding influ- 
ences and events that went to 
make un one of the darkest nages 
of English history. Though 
we cannot excuse, in the light 
of modern views of sover- 
eignty, the terrible measures of 
Marv to effect her will, we can- 
not be surprised at her disposi- 
tion in view of her early exneri- 
ences and abuse by Henrv VIII, 
for whom in spite of all this she 
seems to have retained a consid- 
erable respect and perhaps love. 
The little known story of her 
love for Philip of Spain is 


brought forward, as well as her 
frustrated desires to make Eng- 
land a Spanish realm. She seems 
not until too late to have made 
the discovery of how completely 
she had been made the creature 
of political intrigue, the play- 
thing of the Spanish thirst for 
power. The author gives much 
attention to the purity of her 
motives in her attempts to stem 
the rising tide of the Reforma- 
tion but fails, it seems to us, to 
accord a like purity of intention 
to her Protestant opponents. If, 
on occasion, Mary weakened to 
spare those from whom she had 
most to fear, the best that can be 
said for her is that at other 
times she allowed her underlings 
to resort to wholesale murder 
against the innocent. Another 
element in the situation cannot 
be overlooked. Mary was a re 
actionary in a period of change. 
She believed in the absolute au- 
thority of the rulers of state and 
church. While the dream of 
democracv was dawning on her 
subiects, Mary had no inkling of 
such a vision. She was more 
Spanish than English and had 
no capacity to represent the peo- 
ple over whom she ruled. Never- 
theless it is well that we have 
this version of her career from 
an unpartisan standpoint, cred- 
iblv documented, and written in 
a pleasing and interesting stvle. 
Above all it is an open window 
into another age into which we 
as moderns may well look and 
from which we may gather much 
food for thought at the present 
time. R.T.F. 


Atlantis Ever New 


THE SHADOW OF ATLANTIS. By 
Colonel A. Graghine. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. 288. $3.50. 


Colonel Braghine’s The Shadow 
of Atlantis will bring a thrill to 
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all lovers of the mysterious and 
particularly to those who like to 
mull over the evidences of a lost 
world that some centuries ago is 
held to have sunken from sight 
beneath the deep blue sea. Here 
is the best and most complete 
evidence, if it can be called such, 
that has ever been brought to- 
gether in the compass of a single 
volume. 

It goes without saying that 
even floating straws have had to 
be picked up and packed togeth- 
er to make a plausible tale. Nor 
is the common man likely to be 
able to refute or to judge it. One 
begins by the assumption that 
the ancient myth of Atlantis 
represents fact; then one brings 
together a multitude of coin- 
cidences which seem to bear out 
the assumption. That these evi- 
dences might indicate other and 
different conclusions quite as 
well must for the moment be for- 
gotten or neglected. Almost 
everyone will have an interest in 
the claims set forth; those who 
have played with the idea will 
welcome this full and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. The 
unbelieving will feel that the set- 
tlement of the question is as far 
away as ever, in spite of the in- 
teresting facts and analogies 
produced. jc gt 


Metaphysics and 
Phenomenology 


THE NATURE OF THE WORLD: An 
Essay in Phenomenalist Metaphysics. 
By W. T. Stace. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. vii, 
262. $3.00. 


In The Nature of the World is 
developed a metaphysics for the 
future. As realism has displaced 
idealism, so a new form of 
thought is supplanting realism 
which Professor Stace interprets 
as phenomenalism. In the spirit 


of pragmatic concern with what 
follows rather than with what 
precedes, the author previews the 
mansion of metaphysics now be- 
ing erected for our children. 

The spirit of the work is scien- 
tific and logical. Determination 
to advance within limits of the 
primary assumption is especially 
noticeable here and there. The 
argument is introduced by pre- 
cise postulates. “I reject the dis- 
tinction between appearance and 
reality. ... We cannot, therefore, 
admit this hidden and inacces- 
sible layer. ... The real, if it has 
any meaning at all, is concrete” 
(3-4). The empirical principle 
here employed avails itself of a 
metaphysical theory of “‘cells.” 

The structure of every cell 
in the universe is correctly 
described if we say that it 
consists of two essential ab- 
stract elements or parts, 
namely, consciousness and 
datum (36). 

“A direct experience is a 
datum” (13). Data may be put 
together by the mind in new 
combinations but the result is in- 
direct experience. All direct ex- 
periences are cognitive, even to 
the experience of God. Conse- 
quently ‘all meanings are defin- 
able in terms of data, not in 
terms of operations or verifi- 
cations” (23). Metaphysics can 
give no reason “why,” all it can 
do is to state what “is.” Yet this 
is not Positivism. Logical posi- 
tivism “holds that all metaphys- 
ical propositions are meaning- 
less” (27). Phenomenalist meta- 
physics differs. According to it 
metaphysical propositions simi- 
lar to “God exists,” may become 
a datum within the direct ex- 
perience of the mystic. In fact 
this would be the only valid 
ground upon which any tenet of 
metaphysics could verify itself. 
Just here, in the opinion of the 
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author, the superiority of the 
theory of “cells” is demon- 
strated. Idealism and realism 
set up abstractions as if they 
were valid in their own right. 
The theory of “cells’’ passes ev- 
erything through the alembic of 
concrete experience to ascertain 
its genuineness. Among the 
“cells” according to this theory 
no harmony ab extra is needed 
for interrelation is guaranteed 
by cellular correspondence. 

Also, data to be data must be 
sensed. The consequences of this 
principle seem drastic. Probably 
the most radical is the realiza- 
tion that, according to the au- 
thor, the notion of phvsical ob- 
jects is a “construction.” 

By a construction I mean a 
proposition that (1) _ its 
truth is not empirically ver- 
ified. (2) its truth cannot be 
locically inferred from any- 
thine which is empirically 
verifiable, (3) it is not in 
fact true, and (4) it is not 
justified only by some prag- 
matic consideration (93). 

According to phenomenalist 
metaphysics, the concept of all 
things is a construction except 
what is datum of immediate ex- 
perience. 

A common world of public 
obiects . . . the theory of 
cells sweeps away these arti- 
ficislities and enigmas by 
bodily repudiating the com- 
mon-sense preiudice  re- 
garding a public world 
(91). 

The author fortifies himself 
particularly at this noint for he 
recognizes that “the vital issue is 
as regards the physical object’ 
(117). Thus one entire chapter 
is devoted to Realism. Unavoid- 
ably Realism, he thinks, is con- 
fronted with the dilemma of 
either selective or generative hy- 
pothesis. If it embraces the first, 
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it is committed to the conclusion 
that an identical physical object 
may have contradictory quali- 
ties. If the second, it is danger- 
ously near to the thing-in-itself. 
Thus: 
There is no “physical ob- 
ject” outside the cells which 
is the source or cause of the 
data, or to which the data 
in any other sense belongs. 
Nothing exists except the 
data and the consciousness 
(115). . . . It must be re- 
membered that not only can 
the physical object never be 
perceived or even imagined 
by any human mind, but it 
can never be perceived or 
even imagined by any 
embodied mind anywhere 
(124). 

“Consciousness is its own kind 
of entity. . . . Consciousness is 
consciousness” (144). This ab- 
solutist definition results from 
the fact that there is no larger 
predicate term to which it may 
be related. Consciousness, not- 
withstanding the scorners of its 
status, exists and is unique. It 
appears to embody a paradox in 
that it is possesses a non-datum- 
datum relation, something simi- 
lar to the subject-object relation 
(139). The author speaks of 
the “activity of consciousness” 
(144), it is “not a primary 
datum” (145). Consciousness 
applies concepts, discriminates, 
traces similarities and dissimi- 
larities all in one undivided act 
of thought. In fact, the scale of 
consciousness sweeps from ab- 
stract thoucht to the lower state 
of perception, and includes such 
concepts as volition, values and 
truth. “Valuation is an insepar- 
able asnect of consciousness. 
Thus value is produced by con- 
sciousness” (194). 

The volume closes with a chap- 
ter on God. Here the underbrush 
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is cut away. All a priori notions 
and doctrines of God are re- 
jected. Ordinarily, the theory of 
God has been justified as a satis- 
faction, ultimate explanation or 
to fill up some gap. The theory 
of cells is in need of none of 
these traditions, so it concludes 
that God’s “existence cannot be 
deduced from the character of 
the world (244). Still his exist- 
ence may be a fact. 
Hence the proper basis for 
the introduction of the con- 
cept of God into metaphys- 
ics is simply empirical evi- 
dence of His existence, if 
there is any. This can only 
mean the evidence of what 
is called religious or—what 
is really the same thing— 
mystical experience. . . 
Knowledge of God, if it be 
had at all, must come 
through direct mystical ex- 
perience (245). 


This well-argcued volume re- 
minds one of the radicalness of 
David Hume. Yet Dr. Stace be- 
gins with presuppositions more 
adeauate than those of Hume, 
particularly the assumption of 
consciousness. Some of his in- 
ferences seem breath - taking, 
and, indeed, might be except as 
one must bear in mind the fact 
that here we have a fine presen- 
tation of empirical nostulates 
and procedure. Thoughtful peo- 
ple of science. philosonhy and 
religion should peruse the 
thouchtful pages of this for- 
ward-looking volume. 

P.R.H, 


EDMUND HUSSERL’S PHENOMEN- 
OLOGY. By E. Parl Welch. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1939. 


In the first part of Edmund 
Husserl’s Phenomenology, the 
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none too easy task of expounding 
and clarifying certain funda- 
mental concepts of Husserl, such 
as Phenomenon, Phenomenolog- 
ical Reduction, Intentionality, 
and Intuition of Essences, is un- 
dertaken. No attempt is made 
in this part to deal with the work 
of the author prior to the Jdeen, 
hence the reader is at a disad- 
vantage, since it is somewhat im- 
portant for an understanding of 
Husserl to see the development 
of his thought. In the second 
part phenomenology is comnared 
with the New and Critical Real- 
isms with respect to theory of 
mind, and epistemology. Phe- 
nomenology agrees with realism 
in rejecting all subjectivism and 
epistemological idealism. Its 
view of mind differs from that 
of both realisms in that it posits 
a substantial ego as against the 
relational view.of mind. The key 
to Husserl’s position as respects 
the place of the ego, is found in 
the concept of intentionality. 
Meaning is conferred by the ego 
through intentional activity. 
The epistemology of critical 
realism is shown to be at odds 
with Husserl principally on 
grounds of the severance be- 
tween appearance and reality of 
things. and the new realism on 
grounds of its doctrine of 
“sensa.” The key to Husserl’s 
enistemology is found in the doc- 
trine of intuition of essences. 
The author is to be congratu- 
lated for undertaking the impor- 
tant task of clearing the ground 
for a better understanding be- 
tween two great current move- 
ments in philosophy. His treat- 
ment of the second part might 
have been improved if the two 
schools of Realism had been 
treated separately since one 
arose in direct opposition to the 
other. H.L.S. 
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THE SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
Gustav Stromberg. David McKay Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. Pp. 244. $2.00. 


The Soul of the Universe is 
another book by a scientist writ- 
ten, apparently, with the inten- 
tion of enlightening the lay read- 
er upon some of the prohlems 
that are definitelv philosophical. 
And while all such efforts should 
be commended the reader must 
remember that Dr. Stromberg is 
dealing with problems that do 
not belong to science. and for 
that reason his oninions upon 
these problems should not be 
taken too seriouslv. The reader 
will also find that Dr. Stromberg 
does not seek the evidence for 
the soul of the universe in his 
own science, astronomy, but 
rather in biology and theoretical 
physics. 

It appears to be the aim of 
Dr. Stromberg to prove that 
what we refer to as the uni- 
verse is in its essence vhvsical. 
In his effort to prove this he ap- 
pears to he wholly unaware of 
the fact that a long line of phi- 
losonhers, from Anaxagoras to 
the present time, have dealt with 
this problem in a thorough and 
comprehensive way. Practically 
all that is new in Dr. Strom- 
berg’s thesis is his attempt to 
make his “genii,” which appears 
to be a sort of glorified gene, 
bridge the gap between non-liv- 
ing matter and life. But in doing 
this he seems to be unaware of 
the fact that the gene, like the 
proton and electron, is a con- 
struction we make for the pur- 
pose of interpreting experience. 
This is rather surprising as he 
appears to realize that every- 
thing is derived from experi- 
ence, and that the pictures or 
models we make in our efforts to 
infer what there is that is addi- 
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tional to the self are always 
changing. 

Dr. Stromberg tries to protect 
himself from any adverse criti- 
cism by saying that: “Wrong 
conclusions will certainly be 
drawn in many instances, but 
honest attempts to find some an- 
swers are better than no at- 
tempts at all to penetrate the 
Great Unknown of which we are 
all parts.” 

To this, one may sincerely 
agree, but in making such an 
attempt would it not be better 
to know what has been done by 
our predecessors? 

Dr. Stromberg’s reference to 
Rhine’s effort to prove extra 
sensory perception, which is in 
no way scientific, as well as his 
references to clairvoyance and 
telepathy, are rather misleading. 

The book will probably have a 
large circulation as a great many 
will feel that they are being en- 
lightened upon rather difficult 
problems by an eminent scientist 
without realizing that these 
problems are not within the do- 
main of science or that a scien- 
tist may not be very well quali- 
fied to discuss them. L.J.H. 


A Picture of Thought 


THE NATURE OF THOUGHT. By 
Brand Blanshard. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Vol. I, pp. 654; Vol. 
II, pp. 532. $8.00 for 2 volumes. 


The Nature of Thought has re- 
ceived a fresh and realistic treat- 
ment in the work of Professor 
Blanshard. The author has been 
troubled about the chasm that 
existed between the analysis of 
thought by the psychologist on 
the one hand, and by the philoso- 
pher on the other. “Psychology 
and philosophy must supplement 
each other” (I, 18). Although 
the volumes represent twelve 
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years of the author’s best 
thought, readers will likely agree 
that the labor is amply rewarded 
by this new and thorough pres- 
entation of the problem. 

But however monumental these 
volumes may prove to be, ac- 
cording to the author the solu- 
tion of the problem is still not 
demonstrated in a final fashion. 
Since proof can hardly result 
where the nature of proof is at 
issue: “we have not of course 
proved our view regarding the 
end of thought” (II, 518). Log- 
ically that end is the view 

that the universe of existing 
things is a system in which 
all things are related inter- 
nally. ... They are then re- 
lated to each other causally. 
But if causally, then also in- 
trinsically, and if intrinsic- 
ally then also necessarily 
(II, 516). 
Epistemologically, thought it- 
self is purposive: its immanent 
end relates to the experienced 
nature of things. Also both im- 
manent and transcendent ends 
coincide in thought: 
The aim of thought... was 
at understanding. To under- 
stand anything meant to ap- 
prehend it in a system that 
rendered it necessary... 
all-inclusive and so organ- 
ized internally that every 
part was linked to every 
other by intelligible neces- 
sity....In what we take as 
the real world we can see 
the outlines of a necessary 
structure that is counter- 
part of thought’s ideal. 
There is nothing to stay 
our conclusion that with ap- 
proximation to its imman- 
ent end, the achievement 
of systematic necessity, 
thought is also approximat- 
ing its transcendent end, the 
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apprehension of the real 
(II, 516-17). 

But the process of arriving at 
such conclusions is long and de- 
vious. Four discernible terri- 
tories are traversed. The first 
section deals with “Thought in 
Perception.” Here the author 
seeks “‘a root condition ... which 
lies at the root of intelligence” 
(I, 61), “subterranean forces 
that are very imperfectly under- 
stood” (I, 68). He holds that the 
mind of a child is qualified differ- 
ently from the mind of a mere 
animal. The child’s mind is dis- 
tinguished with the ability to de- 
velop consciousness (I, 165). Re- 
jecting Behaviorism, as “a local 
cult, which is in a minority at 
home, and has few converts 
abroad” (I, 339), as well as the 
instrumentalism of Pragmatism 
(I, 393), and Realism’s denial of 
consciousness and ideas (I, 395), 
Dr. Blanshard is of the opinion 
that “there must be, presiding 
over the field of comparison, in- 
ference, etc., and marshalling its 
figures, a self which recognizes 
compares and infers” (I, 408). 

This brings us well into the 
second section which deals with 
“The Theory of Idea.” In his 
conception of idea, the author 
rejects mechanical (I, 480) for 
teleological explanation. 

Thought in its essence is an 
attempt to attain, in the 
sense of achieving identity 
with, a special end of its 
own. The relation between 
idea and object must be 
conceived teleologically (I, 
473).... We have nrovosed 
to reconceive the relation of 
an idea to its object in terms 
of the relation of a purpose 
to its end (I, 521). 

In Part Three. entitled “The 
Movement of Thought.” the 
author undertakes to describe 
“the process by which thought 
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seeks to render it, i.e., the object, 
intelligible” (II, 23). The orig- 
ination of reflection occurs be- 
cause of tension between con- 
scious ignorance and some ful- 
ness of attainable understand- 
ing: 
The first step in the move- 
ment of reflection is thus 
the appearance of a dis- 
union or disharmony that 
intelligence cannot abide (II 
49). 

The first step, also, specifies 
the problem. As a bridge is 
built not upon general but par- 
ticular foundations, so reflection 
particularizes. Thereafter fol- 
low observation, invention, asso- 
ciation and tests of truth. The 
subconscious mind makes not- 
able contributions toward the en- 
deavor. Although “no knowledge 
we can hope to get will make 
our control over suggestion com- 
plete” (II, 221), nevertheless in- 
ventive thinking 

seems rather to be a sur- 
render of the will to an or- 
der whose structure is quite 
independent of it and whose 
affirmation through mind is 
very largely so (II, 166). 
Five tests of truth—correspond- 
ence, self-evidence, pragmatic, 
mystical and authority, are re- 
jected (II, 216ff.) in favor of 
coherence. Coherence likewise is 
the test of reality and betrays 
the nature of truth. 
Assume coherence as the 
test, and you will be driven 
by the incoherence of your 
alternatives to the conclu- 
sion that it is also the na- 
ture of truth (II, 269). 

The final section discloses “The 
Goal of Thought.” Empiricism 
sets up no goal because it breaks 
on the rocks of associationism. 
Formalism is found more plaus- 
ible but traditionally “it confines 
the necessity within highly gen- 
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eral forms” (II, 397) to the exclu- 
sion of matter. Symbolic logic is 
less helpful than the other logic, 
“primarily because with its deci- 
sion to ignore extension, it had 
abandoned interest in necessity” 
(II, 397). External relations like- 
wise fail to integrate parts into 
a single system. But 
some intrinsic connection 
there must be. But of what 
sort? Does the insight that 
between cause and effect 
there is an intrinsic con- 
nection suffice to show that 
this is also a necessary con- 
nection? We believe that it 
does (II, 511). 

Here then the goal set up in 
the early part of this review is 
reached. 

Everything is causally con- 
nected with everything else, 
directly or indirectly, and 
that being causally con- 
nected involves being con- 
nected by a relation of log- 
ical necessity (II, 515). 

This work is well accom- 
plished. Its outline is orderly 
and progressive. The wealth of 
apt illustrations illuminates 
points which otherwise might be 
obscure, and summaries are fre- 
quent and clear. The author ex- 
hibits a wide range of research 
and has thought through the is- 
sues until he is able to state 
them with clarity. The reviewer 
has read it with appreciation and 
commends it to all who are gen- 
uninely interested in the nature 
of thought. Lad oad 5 


Reciprocity in 
Art and Literature 


GREEK ART AND LITERATURE, 530- 
400 B. C. By T. B. T. Webster. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. Pp. 
xx, 218. $5.00. 


Greek Art and Literature is a 
study of the works of art and 
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literature in their relation to one 

another during the most brilliant 

period of Athenian culture. 
The Greeks themselves be- 
lieved that the two kinds of 
art ran parallel: Simonides 
said that poetry was speak- 
ing painting, and painting 
silent poetry (V). 

The plan of the volume falls 
into four principal divisions. In 
each, sufficient historical descrip- 
tion discloses situations relevant 
to the theme and introduces the 
reader to the characteristics of 
the period affecting culture. The 
first period is the “Ripe Archaic 
Period,” 530-480 B. C. Persian 
activity in Asia Minor caused 
citizens to seek new homes in 
Samos, Athens and Syracuse, 
but JIonian civilization _ still 
served as the model. Two styles 
were discernable. The first was 
the sensuous. Ionian culture 
“centered round a court, and its 
chief components are enjoyment 
of life and curiosity” (3). Phys- 
ical and natural beauty had a 
strong appeal to poets and art- 
ists. The second style was so- 
phisticated, formal. It was 
characterized by polymathy, ele- 
gance and mannerism. 

The painter uses regular 
systems of folds: the poet 
shapes his sentences by 
such devises as anaphora 
and trial grouping (21). 
... the poem becomes a se- 
ries of carefully framed pic- 
tures instead of a contin- 
uous forward movement 
(23). The single figure in 
painting or sculpture is an 
aggregation of well defined 
parts (24). / 
Post-Persian war years wit- 
nessed the decline of Ionian in- 
fluence and a reaction set in. The 
Dorian ideal of Spartan dis- 
cipline emerged and : 
The substitution of a high 
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moral ideal for court man- 
ners changes the methods 
as well as the content of 
poetry and art (83). 

Thus the strong rivalled the 
sensuous style. The strong style 
used “violence to impress their 
meaning on their audience” (34) 
Pindar and Aeschylus used it 
more than anyone else. “In art 
also elegance yields to solidity 
and richness to magnificence” 
(36). At the end of this first 
period, the introduction of the 
simple style betrays a shift from 
acts to motives. Here one dis- 
covers “the beginnings of dra- 
matic characterization” (41). 

The “Early Classical Period” 
480-445 B. C. is the second divi- 
sion, in which the strong style 
dominates. Reflection on the Per- 
sian wars revived the old Greek 
theory that the gods punish vio- 
lence and pride. This feeling 
dominates all of early classical 
thought. 

The process has’ three 
stages, first hybris, the in- 
itial act of pride, . . . sec- 
ondly, ate, infatuation, ... 
and third, enlightenment 
(53). 

In art the style manifests it- 
self in magnificence. 

The large solemn figures are 
magnificently conceived,and 
wear elaborate and digni- 
fied clothing and adorn- 
ments (66). Painters and 
sculvtors of the strong style 
weld their comnosition into 
a close unity (73). 
With the advent of the classical 
style, hybris is given naturalistic 
interpretations. It is explainable 
by youth, impetuosity and evil 
companions rather than being in- 
stigated by the gods. “Artists 
and poets, wishing to display 
character, often choose the mo- 
ment before when motives can 
be seen” (79). 
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The third period, 445-420 B. C. 
is called the Classical. Two 
events occurred of consequence. 
The death of Pericles let loose 
political anarchy camouflaged 
under the term, Democracy. Also 
a violent plague carried off one- 
fourth the population of Athens. 
The result was a further modifi- 
cation of belief in supernatural 
providence. Skepticism and con- 
tempt supplanted religion and 
morality. The sculptured decora- 
tion of the Parthenon was de- 
signed to instill the truth that 
law governs everything. More- 
over, “the art of the classical 
period is ideal” (108), as exem- 
plified in the bust of Pericles. Fin- 
ally scientific exploration of the 
physical world contrasted nomos, 
the conventions of men with 
physis, nature. Euripides and 
Herodotus reflect the antithesis 
no less than philosophers, such 
as Plato (1381). 

The final division, “The Free 
Period.” 420-400 B. C., marked 
disintegration and disillusion, “in 
which mannerism and realism 
live side by side” (197). The 
gods are quite forgotten for 
chance in the relativism of Soph- 
ist and scientist. This is illus- 
trated in the account of the 
plague which is given by Thu- 
cydides, Euripides’ conception of 
the human mind as being com- 
parable to natural law, and the 
Dionysiac scene on vase-paint- 
ings. 

One should not desire a better 
volume for the study of this in- 
teresting theme. Its scholarship 
is superb, and the facts are re- 
lated in a clear and orderly man- 
ner. Although it may not be ap- 
preciated by the common reader, 
the work will be prized by stu- 
dents of ancient Greek culture. 

P.R.H. 
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Empiricism and Democracy 


TENNANT’S PHILOSOPHICAL THE- 
OLOGY. By Delton Lewis Scudder. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. Pp. 
xiv, 278. $3.00. 


Criticisms by Professor Scud- 
der of Professor Tennant’s view 
of the empirical approach to the 
problems of theology are set 
forth clearly and fairly in Ten- 
nant’s Philosophical Theology. 
Dr. Scudder’s differences, it 
seems, can be focussed at a sin- 
gle point, although he states 
them variously and employs 
numerous methods of treatment. 
The single point may be stated 
in his own words: 

The argument of this book 
has been that it is impos- 
sible, starting with “an im- 
mediate experience” of sen- 
sa, to achieve an apprehen- 
sion of a metaphysical ob- 
ject by mediate, analogical 
inference (254). 

As to this point of view, Ten- 
nant, “keeping perpetual touch 
with sensory experience” (251), 
accounts, according to the au- 
thor, for the origin of religion 
upon a contradictory basis: 

Man found the world with- 
out any direct experience of 
the divine involved in the 
facts of the world. Then by 
analogical construction, he 
developed the concept which 
when “read into” the ex- 
perienced world gave him 
religious data. Man derives 
his religious idea at the end 
of “implicit” analogical rea- 
soning (99). 

The root of the contention be- 
tween these two points of view 
pertains to the way one comes to 
know anything beyond himself. 


- According to Tennant, one be- 


comes aware of any public ob- 
ject, not through the act of 
awareness itself, but 
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by intercommunication of 
common relations through 
gestures, signs, and sym- 
bols. A private individual is 
a closed monad toward ma- 
terial world until he is op- 
ened by rapport with other 
monads (112). 

Against this position the author 

rejoins that 
if the independent object 
which appears to the pri- 
vate individual is not in 
some sense implicitly known 
not only to be independent 
but “public”... There is no 
way from private objects to 
public metaphysical objects 
by intersubjective inter- 
course (112). 

Consistent with these discrete 
points of view, Tennant starts 
with the recognition of nothing 
but sense data from which may 
be inferred both the world of 
nature as well as that of relig- 
ion: 

Given originally purely sec- 
ular, “atheous” data, it is 
possible to rise to valid 
thought and experience of 
God by way of inferences 
from such data (98) ... The 
idea of God originates in a 
process of ideational con- 
struction and_ inference 
from facts perceived orig- 
inally by the senses (89). 
- This position, of course, is 
controverted by the author. Oth- 
er objects than just those pre- 
senting sense-qualities may be 
immediately apprehended (116), 
and analogical arzuments never 
discover new realities such as 
other selves (119). On the con- 
trary: 
The origin of the conception 
of God must be found, if it 
is found at all, in a direct in- 
tuition of God’s reality and 
nature (131);... religious 
experience . . . carries its 
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own unique contact with 
reality (176). 

To support his position, Pro- 
fessor Scudder must resort to 
non-empirical arguments. In all 
such instances one feels that this 
is not done positively and cour- 
ageously, but with reluctance. 
For example, while defending 
the Numina, which Dr. Tennant 
rejects because it may be con- 
nected with all kinds of objects 
and is private and autobiogravh- 
ical (140), the author describes 
Numina as “above the level of 
rational thinking,” then adds 
that 

the object carries with it a 
“givenness” and stubborn 
“brutality” which causes the 
subject to assign its reality 
to something beyond him- 
self and thought (154). 
Also, within the realm of the 
many kinds of experience the re- 
ligious is unique; it is distin- 
guished “from all other tynes of 
experience” (168). The author 
acknowledges a religious a priori 
as “hidden, unconscious canaci- 
ties of the mind” (192), and “an 
intuitive awareness, which rises 
above discursive reason to grasp 
the reality of God” (209). Ac- 
cording to Professor Tennant, 
what these non-empirical predi- 
cations are supposed to accom- 
plish may be supplied by teleo- 
logical reasoning: 
The existence of God is es- 
tablished by teleological rea- 
soning controlled by facts 
first given in sense-percep- 
tion (180). 

The question arises whether 
Dr. Scudder has overlooked the 
fact that religion rests ultimate- 
ly upon faith. One feels that he 
is zealous to “establish” (247) 
religion upon something suscep- 
tible of demonstration in order 
to guarantee its validity. What 
he says about the assumptions of 
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Naturalism (228) seems applic- 
able, also, to religion and the 
idea of God. Naturalism is not 
a priori, but “a pure act of the 
will,” it employs sequences to 
predict future events, and it “is 
based upon faith and human 
needs.” Notwithstanding evi- 
dences drawn legitimately from 
all fields of knowledge pointing 
towards the reality of religion, 
does not religion itself ultimately 
rest upon faith rather than dem- 
onstration, must not the will act 
in the exercise of faith, and must 
not the validation of religion be 
sought in the highest pragmatic 
test of how it works out in the 
practical life? 

This volume is heartily com- 
mended to thoughtful readers. 
Its clarity is a pleasure and the 
author may be praised for his 
own ability to formulate into 
language obscure and controver- 
sial points of view. Its place is 
central today in the stream of 
of religious and philosophical 
thought. P.R.H. 


SCIENCE AND POLITICS IN THE AN- 
CIENT WORLD. By Benjamin Far- 
rington. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. 243. $2.50. 


Unusual discernment and orig- 
inality appear in Benjamin Far- 
rington’s Science and Politics in 
the Ancient World. In the main 
the book is a discussion of the 
rise of the scientific method and 
ideas in Greek life which the 
author shows had to conduct a 
running fight against a funda- 
mentalistic religion on the one 
hand and state politics on the 
other. These two conservative 
forces found themselves in alleg- 
iance as ever in an attempt to 
maintain a status quo. The state 
appealed to the ordained sacri- 
fices because it was unwilling to 
let the demos get out of hand. 
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Its only safety was the appeal to 
superstition and the policy of re- 
serving intelligence for the fav- 
ored few who could be trusted 
with the government. The main 
battle against this sort of thing 
was, as he shows, carried on by 
the Epicureans who continued 
the traditions of science as be- 
gun by the Milesians. Their pur- 
pose was the freeing of the com- 
mon people from the fear of 
natural phenomena such as 
earthquakes, lightning and sim- 
ilar disasters which were com- 
monly referred to the anger of 
the gods. The scientific interest 
was to discover to men the rela- 
tion of these events to natural 
law, and so to bring relief to tor- 
tured and superstititous minds. 
The main opposition grew up 
through the work of Xenophanes 
and Plato and was so potent as 
fairly to submerge scientific pro- 
gress for centuries. The great 
discovery had been made, how- 
ever, and two important ad- 
vances were given to the world: 
the atomic theory and the medi- 
cal science of Hippocrates. 
Epicureanism has been under 
a long shadow of disfavor from 
the excesses of its late followers 
as well as from the ignorance of 
its achievements, but it has al- 
ways come to the fore in periods 
of the resurgence of scientific 
interest. The author diverges 
from the beaten track to give us 
fresh and original views which 
add much to the understanding 
of far-off times, and which show 
how eternal are the problems of 
man in government, religion, 
and science. RTF. 


SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THE 
EARTH. By Ralph Barton Perry. The 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York. Pp. 159. $1.50. 


Ralph Barton Perry’s most 
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timely analysis of liberty ap- 
pears under the title Shall Not 
Perish from the Earth, and will 
be welcomed by lovers of free- 
dom who deem that word much 
misunderstood and abused in 
this modern age, as indeed it 
has been in every age. The per- 
ennial problem comes to the 
acute stage in every time of 
social change, and it is good at 
such times to take the word out 
of the mouths of those who seek 
primarily their own advantage 
and to ask for its real meaning 
and conditions. This Dr. Perry 
has done most admirably. His 
treatment of the question of tol- 
erance will undoubtedly find 
much dissent, for he holds that 
the institutions of freedom have 
the right to protect themselves 
against subversive opinions that 
make for the overthrow of free- 
dom for the masses. Protection 
in rights does not in his estima- 
tion extend to the protection of 
institutions bent upon their over- 
throw. Inconsistent as this stand 
point may be made to appear we 
must confess that we cannot see 
the applicability of any other 
principle in the face of the pres- 
ent totalitarian efforts to over- 
throw all democracy. We are 
not so certain at just what point 
the limitation should begin in 
the free and public expression of 
opinion, for free expression at 
this point is a part of the demo- 
cratic process itself. Tolerance 
should probably cease when ap- 
peal is made to non-democratic 
methods, as when force instead 
of open discussion is recom- 
mended. 

Dr. Perry’s book comes at just 
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the time to do much good and 
when the meaning of freedom is 
very much in the public mind. 


A GUIDE TO READINGS IN PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Richard Hope. Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Pp. 173. 


A Guide to Readings in Phi- 
losophy by Richard Hope is a 
handy, lithoprinted guide to a 
study of the history of philos- 
ophy. It comprises three sec- 
tions consisting of an extended 
list of questions, an historical 
outline, and a reading bibliog- 
raphy. It is intended as a guide 
to both extensive and intensive 
study covering several years, 
rather than an outline guide for 
a sophomoric year’s course in the 
subject. This volume reveals the 
inescapable difficulties of com- 
pressed classification. Lotze and 
Bichner, for instance, are listed 
together under the rubric “Phi- 
losophies of Nature and Ideals.” 
M. W. Calkins is classified as a 
psychological and personal ideal- 
ist rather than as a Roycean 
“monistic personalist.” Three 
important members of the school 
of American personalism get 
widely separated. Thus B. P. 
Bowne is listed under a type of 
common sense philosophy, and 
E. G. Brightman under idealism, 
while R. T. Flewelling is discov- 
ered under realism. As a general 
deposit of information connected 
with an historical survey, how- 
ever, this volume will be found 
useful by the general reader, 
student, and instructor. It mani- 
fests wide reading and sound 
scholarship. W.L. 
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Readers of The Mathematical Basis of Western Culture will be 
challenged by an unusual but persuasive interpretation of cultural 
development in the Western world. The already versatile Editor 
discloses yet another channel of human development. 


Th relation between judgment and emotion is presented by Louis 
J. Hopkins in The Moral Judgment. Although not claiming to be a 
professional philosopher, readers of THE PERSONALIST welcome the 
thoughtful writings of Mr. Hopkins. 


Two selections of verse will be found in this issue. Evanescence 
is by Roland Ryder-Smith of Seattle, Washington, and Cryptogram 
is contributed by Irene Wilde, Los Angeles, California. 


The value of The Personalism of George Holmes Howison sur- 
passes general acquaintance with it. Professor Howison excelled as 
a teacher. William E. Fort, Jr., of Winthrop Clolege, South Caro- 
lina, contributes something of the content of his philosophy. 


Schuyler Dean Hoslett, Parkville, Missouri, calls attention to a 
commonly neglected similarity between Spinoza and Lucretius. Both 
seemed to partake of a common Epicurean source. 


As Associate Professor of Religion, Lafayette College, Pennsyl- 
vania, Dale H. Moore considers Freud and Religion. The weakness 
of the Freudian view results from generalization made on insuffic- 
ient data. 


The timeless character of great pieces of literature in suggested 
again by John A. Adams in The Theism of Paradise Lost. Some 
fundamental conceptions are suggested that are ordinarily ne- 
glected by investigators. 


The writings of M. Whitcomb Hess appear frequently in this 
journal. The Connection between Syntax and World Structure is a 
consideration of the wonder experience concerning the relation be- 
tween words and things. 
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